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Leading Features This Month 





INTERNATIONALISM AND PUBLIC OPINION 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


PORT OF CALL 
By ANNE HAWLEY WOOD 


WHY—THE CONVENTION? 
By EVERETT W. HILL 








SELF-INTEREST AND BUSINESS SALVATION 
By WILL HAYS 


WOMEN AND ROTARY 
By FRANK L. MULHOLLAND 


THE WHYDONTYAHS ; 
| By JOSEPH LEISER 
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City of Hamilton, from Paget 


ROTARY IN BERMUDA 


in the international ony in miniature, and is 


B’ RMUDA is a mid-ocean ERMUDA is a British col 


: 
Briti 


St 


I 
| 


A 


iter Meeting will be 


friendship between the — visited every year by thirty 
Empire and the United thousand Americans. 
And so it is fitting that The mild and equable winter 


la provides a cog in the climate (average 60° to 70°) 

International wheel permits all outdoor sports 

Rotarians from many throughout the year. Golf, 

the world find pleasure _ tennis, sailing, bathing, fishing, 
taining their attendance are especially good 

rds in Bermuda. No passports required. Steam 


ships sail thrice weekly 
Booklet from Furness Ber 
muda Line, 34 Whitehall 
St., New York; The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co., 26 
Broadway, New York, or 


Bermuda Rotary 
meets every Wed- 
at 1 P. M.,, at the 

Hotel, and its 
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THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


(4 Department of the Bermuda Government, which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement) 
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Into the attic 


EW youngsters to-day ever saw a horsehair sofa. 

They wouldn’t know what to do with a frre taper, 
carpet stretcher, or coal-oil lamp. They couldn't braid 
rags into a rug, or wind yarn without tangling. But 
they know the how and why of typewriters, phono- 
graphs, telephones, automobiles; what happens when 
a push of the button gives light, or a kodak’s flash 
fixes their image on paper. 


Their education is as modern as the advertisements 
they see. They have no more use for the lamp and 
chimney of yesterday than you for the wick and tal- 
low of the day before. 


Advertisements induce such progress. They urge 
wide use that means improvement. They help you 
lift the out-of-date into the attic —rid you of the 
water buckets and soap kettles of slavedom. They 
bring late improvements within your reach. 


Read the advertisements regularly. Keep alert to 
the new. 


ofs 


Without advertising, you would never 
know a product’s worth until 
you had bought it 
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CALIFORNIA 
AND THE SOUTH. 


[hose preparing to sojourn in the 
Sunny South or California will 
find that our Ensemble of New and 
Unusual Shirtings, Neckwear, Hos- 
iery, Handkerchiefs, Beach Robes 
and other Appropriate Requisites in- 
all that is Exclusively Smart 


for the coming season 


clr ides 


Our Wide Assortments consist 
of only the. Finest Qualities that the 
World produces. Prices consistent 


with their cost 


Illustrated Brochure sent uron request 


i ~~ 
Cf? : 7 
He. Sulla & Oompany 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 
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A MEETING of the International Board 

+4 impetus to the affairs of Rotary this mont 
board will meet in Chicago on January 5th and will 
some days in planning Rotary activities for the « 
months. Tom Barber, former editor of the Rotary 
and a director of R.I.B.I., will “sit in” at this meet 
John Bain Taylor, the Britis!. member of the board, 
be present. 


I 


* * * 


Speaking of the British Rotarians, reminds u 
February Number will, as usual, be the anniversary 
ber. It will be largely devoted to accounts of Rot 
expansion, and while all numbers of “The Rotariay 
an international aspect due to the various countrie 
sented by our contributors, we aim to make these ar 


| sary numbers real panoramas of world-wide Rotary 
* * x 

: 

| Any annual convention of Rotary is a_ travelo; 

well. Everett Hill’s article on the convention in 


number is the first of a series which we shall prese 
forthcoming issues. While the plans for the Cle 
convention are still in the formative period, we can 
little advance information of interest. One of ths 
standing producers of spectacles is being secured to 
the opening pageant and he will manage a spectacl 
will be a magnificent portrayal of the spirit of s 
Speakers of nationa! and international reputation 
appear in the great Cleveland auditorium, and the ec 
location of the city makes it probable that they 
dress audiences of more than 10,000. 

* * 


And speaking of conventions, it’s interesting t 
what a member of the young club at Launceston, Ta 
thinks of Rotary, its conventions, and its magazine: 
“THE ROTARIAN is good stuff and I keep browsing o1 
August and September numbers, and am looking fo 
October issue. The convention number was great ai 














Rotarians—Why 


not a playground or two for the children- 
Save lives, over 93,000 children killed and 
injured on the streets of our cities within a 
year. Many Rotary Clubs have already 
outfitted playgrounds with Fun-Ful Play- 
ground Apparatus. Information gladly 
sent on request. 


Medal Brazilian Centennial 


Exposition 1922-1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 
Anderson, Ind., U. S. A. 
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made a fellow’s mouth water, thinking of conventio 
come. . . . There’s an essay in the last nun 
‘Wanted: An Aristotle,’ by a chap called Fosdick, 
ought to be committed to memory by all Rotarian 
great and made a very special appeal to one Rota 
least who put in five years of his life on Gallipoli a 
France and Belgium seeing at first hand what internati 
hate can drive men into.” 
* - a 

As this is being written it is still tco early for us to 
the comments evoked by the November issue. Lew 
Atherton, Executive Secretary of the Employers’ As 
tion at Jackson, Michigan, writes: 

“T do not know whether personages in exalted posit 
like yours care three whoops whether the readers of t 
periodicals like them or not, but I am going to ventui 
say a good word for your November number. 


and ‘Thanksgiving,’ are superb. 


the poem which has impressed me most during that 5 
For this year I think your ‘Thanksgiving’ will probab! 
my choice.” 

We are concerned to know what our readers think of t 
magazine; and furthermore, we fancy that if Rota 
Atherton read a few of the letters from those who disa; 
violently with things we print, he would have no halu 
tion as to the “exalted position” of editors! 

* * * 


Although the Edward 








But there are compensations. 
the October number, comment is still coming in. Ton 
Sykes, High Point, North Carolina, says: 

“Give us some more of that good straight stuff like Bi 
Rotarians need strong meat, and not mush. I like 


movement. 
significant Peace force in the whole world. Keep the 

standard of articles and help us all to do some real thin 
for ourselves. People outside our movement are rea: 
and absorbing what you give. Keep up your good work 


For “Who's Who, Among Our Contributors,’ 
see page 53 














much reaction to the December number; but here’s on: 


article, “Tomorrow’s Business Man,” was presented bac! 


It is a litt 
bit of all right and the two little poems, ‘Where Is Hea\ 
For years I have sent ea 
Christmas to my friends a little card on which was print 


é 


emphasis of the International Good Will side of our Rot: 
We can, I believe, make our movement the n 
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7715 
By Arthur Yelyille 





. | | Some Lhoughts for the NewYoar 


HAVE. never found this lake in my 
travels and yet | know such a spot must 
exist, for the world would be _in- 


complete without it. But | shall recog- 
nize the place when I find it, for often I 
have thought of that dream lake where trees 
are reflected in quiet waters and slender 
sedges curtsey to the gentle breeze. There 
will be shy songsters in those trees, and 
There will 
leisurely 


dragon flies among the rushes. 
be a proud perch that 
through deep pools, like some old, obese 
courtier idling in palace gardens. There 
will be green grass to lie on and a deep 
blue sky wherein an ever-changing medley 
of cloud-shapes tempt your fancy and lull 
you to a deep content. But chiefly we shall 
know that gem lake by its brooding surface, 
by the myriad subtle moods which play 
upon it, by the healing presence that will set 
us free from care. 


moves 


For it is there that we turn when a clang- 
ing world grates too harshly on the senses; 
when we are surfeited with the pre-digested 
ideas flung at us by every billboard; when 
we weary of the rushing to and fro, the mad 
scramble for things which do not greatly 
matter. It is there that we can forget the 
clamor in the bazaars, and remember only 
that a certain rug had a sombre beauty. 
It is there that we can smile at the parade 
of vanity, remembering the moonlight on 
an alabaster tomb. It is there that we can 
breathe without being choked by the dust 
of conflict, can think without the haste of 
And it is there that we can forget 
the many who are inarticulate as we do the 
many who shriek, choosing but to remem- 
ber those who spoke with few words and 
much sense. For surely, the chatter of the 
crowd shall be forgotten, and history shall 
greet the mouthings of the reckless with a 
To think, to know, to love, 
these are things which demand time, not 
simply noise; to find, to build, to endure, 
what part has our furious mediocrity in 
these? 


fear. 


silent scorn. 


Though we hurtle through space like the 
meteor, what shall it avail us if we know 
not where we go nor why? Though we 
pile up buildings to the mountains’ height 


Mustration by WH Hinton 


and set the wheels to spinning all our days, 
we have but gained the means and not the 
end of life. When we erect a palace amid 
the slums we sign a confession; when we 
rear a monument between the jail and the 
refuge we excite Rabalaisian laughter. Like 
dogs we fight over a gilded bone until the 
coyote Death ends the struggle and takes 
the prize. 


But behind all this scuffle there is still the 

cool beauty of life, if we would but take 
time to look. We only see lasting happi- 
ness in perspectives, a gleam of joy at the 
end of a vista of years. Yet rather than 
look for it we choose to acquire mental 
myopia through close study of trifles. 
Superficial judgment, half-formed ideas, 
casual conversation, these form the jerry- 
buildings of our lives. In these flimsy struc- 
tures we remain, much like caddis worms 
in their patchwork cases, and nearly as 
helpless. Wings of free thought and imag- 
ination are denied us, and as the currents 
of life swirl past we get nourishment at the 
cost of mental stagnation. 

Dizzied by purposeless activity our intelli- 
gence revolts, crying that activity is not 
enough, that we need direction as well as 
power. No sane mind was ever contented 
with an existence that merely chased its own 
tail after the fashion of a kitten, yet such 
an existence is the pre-ordained fate of 
many now getting a foothold on life, an 
existence in which incessant and unmeaning 
toil is joined to that paradox called the 
pursuit of pleasure. There must be some- 
thing more, something better, and our fever- 
ish desire makes us long the more for the 
cool serenities, the calm certainties, which 
we somehow sense but seldom see, 

In that mood we turn to our dream lakes, 
our Avalons where tired souls find repose, 
perhaps inspiration. Philosophy, religion, 
science, aesthetics, in all these spheres men 
seek their retreat; their chance for self-ex- 
pression; the reverie that lies between toil 
and rest. To every harassed soul there 
comes at some time the longing to escape 
immediacy—the star-lit promise of a new 
day—the vision of the phantom lake— 
“Lure o' Dreams.” 
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The Anti-Arguers 


By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


ANY a man misses much that might be 
of interest or value to him, becauss 
he is too positive in his own opinion 

Nearly everyone has an opinion upon 
nearly everything. If you question this, ask the 
next half-dozen people you meet what they think 
of the tariff question, or the street paving situa 
tion, or women’s dress, or any other subject that 
may suggest itself. The one you question may 
never have given genuine consideration to the sub 
ject, but—unless he’s a very exceptional man 
that won’t prevent him from forming and expres 
ing an opinion immediately. 

The facts that every subject has at least two 
sides, and that most subjects worth discussing 
at all include a number of related topics, some 
of which, at least, will be made up of a mass 
of technical or semi-technical subjects, about 
which one knows next to nothing; and the further 
fact that the man who asks for an opinion may 
himself be an expert, qualified to give definite 
and valuable information; all this weighs nothing 
in the mental balances of most of us. 


We have been asked for an opinion, and at once 
our intellectual solvency is in question: an opinion 
we must and will have. Then, having given the 
opinion, it becomes our very own, a part of our 
personal property, to be defended against attack 
at all angles. 


And so the other, who may have been trying 
to steer the conversation into that quarter so 
that he could bring out his own expert knowledge 
on the subject, often is beaten down and silenced; 
or, at least, his facts find no lodgment in our 
minds because we accept them not as facts but 
as arguments. 

One may learn much by listening, but it is not 
possible to talk and listen at the same time. 
The human mind can concentrate upon one thing 
only at one time; if you doubt that, just try to 
swing your head rhythmically from side to side 
(an excellent exercise for the muscles and glands 
of the neck) while you are tying your shoes! 

Only the man who has nothing more to learn 


much may we be surely certa ong 
things we think we know 

There is the sun blazing in the southern cy; 
surely we know that it is where we see it? Not 
at all. We see rays of light that left th 
about eight minutes ago. Since light travel 


the speed of 186,330 miles a second, and the sui 
ninety-three million miles away from our ¢ 

the real sun has moved about one hundred ai 

thirty-five miles since the light we see left it. The 

sun is actually that distance fa 

it seems to be when we 


rther we than 
look at it 

NDEED, even this does not entirely express th 

error since the earth is spinning on its axis at 
the rate of more than 
and the sun itself is 
the direction of the star Vega, at a 
twelve and a half miles a second, dragging ou 


a thousand miles an hou 
traveling through pace in 


peed ot apout 


earth and all its brother planets along. It yuld 
take a master mathematician to point to the 
precise spot in the sky where the sun would 


actually be when he had completed his calcula 
tion; but of course, it’s not important enough 
to worry the average man. It make 
illustration, though, of the fact that folks can 
tell us interesting, if not actually valuable, fact 
about even those things on which we have the 
most firmly fixed opinions of our own. 

habit that will return to 
the habit of |] 
opinions and neé 
nece 


an excellent 


There is no mental 
us such rich dividends as 
minds constantly open to new 
ideas. That does not imply that we must 
sarily accept all these opinions and ideas, but it 
does demand that we shall 
them instead of regarding them only as chal] 
to worthless argument. 


10] ing oul 


weigh and consider 


é nge 


Argument never gets anyone anywhere anyhow 
It leads only to irritation. He is a wise 
indeed who never argues; who knows 
cause he has read and listened carefully, but who 
has no desire to impose his opinions upon others. 
If they be requested, he will not refuse to state 


them, but he will not fight for them, because he 


man 


} 


mucn De 








can gain nothing from inviting the opinions of realizes how little it matters who “wins” an argu 

others instead of insisting upon his own. And no ment. 

man, probably, will claim omniscience. Who would be truly wise, and on the way to 
The pity is that we know so little, and that grow wiser, then, will join the growing rank 

so much of what we know is not so. Of how of the Anti-Arguers! 
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Internationalism and Public Opinio: 


NE whno i¢ ] 


1 , 
i0oOoK peneatil 


numan |! tor. 


4] 


tantiy at wo! 


ful and 


| rie 


that o7 


ling 


napper 


1e wol 
there flo those cor 


te ndency 


ible 


are vi to all me! 
migrations come and 
and fall, the center 
human interest move 


to another far remove: 
and only those 
tified 
planation solely on 


urface. A 


are my 


who seek the ex 


the 


deeper ex 


amination of all that 
pertains to human con 
duct will give the clue 


to an understanding of 
vhat is taking place 


From the break-up of 


the Roman Empire to 
the present day, a 
period of perhaps fif 
teen centuries, the most 
powerful moving force 
in the history of the 
Western World, al 
though often uncon 
sciously operating, has 
been the struggle for 


nationality, for nation 
al organization, for na 
tional independence, and 
for national expansion. 
The integration of 
states 


and 


sep 
arate into 


then 


em 
the 
em 


pires, 
break-up of these 


pires themselves, have 


been due to this cause 
Religious zeal, econom- 
and the 


novelty have 


ic pressure, 
thirst fo. 
been contributing 
causes, 


sometimes pow 


erfully so, but the per 





sistent struggle for na 
tionality has 
ill these. 
During the eighteenth 
‘entury the 
world looked 
sympathy and regret at 
the suppression of the 
of Poland 


dominated 


civilized 


on wit! 


nationality 


‘onflicting emot 
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A timely discussion of an age-old problem: 
the problem of the One and the Many 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


January. 


ms¢ ( During the nineteenth century the ment toward nationality eventu: 
irface of world witnessed with sympathy and in- came one of distinct menace to 
find con- deed with enthusiasm, the expansion of people of the world and to th« 
ere powel the British Empire and the movement and _ independence of _ the 
ind idea for the political unity of the Italian and nations themselves. Finally in 191 
es note of the German states. Here were believed crash came, and the principle of 1 
hese to be three powerful elements in the de- ality seemed for the moment to 
ispected velopment of civilization and of enlight- exhausted its good elements and to 
ervoir of enment, of advance in science, in letters, brought down the world in rui 
il life and in the arts, in the spread of com- it. A huge combination of nation 
eal of merce and of industry, and in the up- effected for the protection of 
esults that holding of sound principles of personal things which they held most dea 
Wat nd and national conduct to guide the life of at the conclusion of the m 
tions rise men and nations. Partly for reasons struggle an effort was made to 
ivity of that were psychological, partly for these nations together into 
one point reasons that were economic, the move of common interest. 


CCT _ 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, publicist and university president, has long 
been a leading figure among authors and educators. He took his Ph. D. 
degree at Columbia in 1884, and has been president of that university since 
1902. His studies in American and European schools have won him several 
other doctorates, and his abilities have been recognized by the award of 


several coveted decorations bestowed by various countries. 


It was held, on t 


that natio1 


ruling 


hand, 
force 


as a 
failed and that a 


ous spirit of inte 
tionalism must 
its place. On the ot 


hand, it 
that any such hope 


Was a 


merely a dream, that 
took 
actualities of hun 
life and behavio1 
that it lacked every 
ment of practicality 
helpful human ser 
This conflict of opini 
supported by a cor 


no account 


} 


sponding conflict of 
tional and internatior 
policies, makes up 
environment 
we 


in wh 

living at 
Nationa 

some 


are 
moment. 
has lost 
its appeal to men, 
faith in it 
has been rudely shake 
Internationalism, on 
other hand, certainly 
its more extreme fo? 
fails to commend its: 
to the judgment 
many sagacious leade 
of opinion, and its fat 
is hanging in the ba 
ance. If it be true tl! 
the struggle for natio 
alism which has rule 
the history of the West 
ern World for so long 
has exhausted itself 

a moving force, thi 
we are truly standin; 
at a crossroads in t] 
history of the world. | 


part 


an el! 


as 
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to nationalism be closed to 


progress, W hat road lies open 
anity? 
ould be difficult to find any prob 
intellectual or 
esents itself more persistently‘o1 
e varied forms than that of the 
between the One the 
The ancient Greek philosophers 
and with that 
characteristic of 
attacked it as a fundamental 
on that must if the 
was to be grasped by human in- 
The problem of the One 


ther practical, 


and 


significance, 


directness so 
be answered 


nce. 
e Many lies at the bottom of all 
of all ethics, of all economics, and 
politics; it lies at the bottom of 
oblem of nationalism and inte1 

sm. How can the One be en- 
and perfected not only without 
to the Many, but so as to enrich 


erfect the Many itself? How can 
One be distinguished from the 
and given a form and a personal 


ll its own? How can the One so 


e and direct its own appetites and 
pe its own conduct as to build up 
than to tear down the advan- 


and the welfare of the Many? 
ily the relation between the One and 
Many, if the oldest of intellectual 
ems, is also one of the most many- 
1 and most difficult. 


[ may be agreed that history and an 
thropology have demonstrated to us 
nationality does not rest, certainly 
joes not entirely rest, upon a basis of 
e. The history of Greece, of Rome, 
yf Italy, of France, of Great Britain, 
ind of the United States would appear 
that contention 
loubtless in a true nation there is and 
sufficient basis of ethnic 
inity, but that ethnic unity may itself, 
in the case of Italy, of Great Britain 
now of the United States, be the 
im total of quite different elements. 
rhere must, in addition, be a sufficient 
measure of geographic unity; other- 
se economic interests alone will be 
ifficient to cause constant conflict and 
lesire for expansion, even by violence, 
nto the territory of a neighbor. Then 
to accompany this sufficient basis of 
ethnic unity and of geographic unity, 
there must be a governmental unity. 
lhe nation must organize itself as a 
tate, and give expression thereby to 
political consciousness, its political 
aditions, and its political ideals. Ob- 
usly, if each true nation is to follow 
course, and if there be no ruling 
pose but selfish aggrandizement, 
momic, territorial, or numerical, the 
eral nations must be in constant con- 
and constant international war 
follow as a necessary result. 
It may assist to pronose a satisfac- 
‘ory answer to these difficult and per- 
lexing questions, if we look upon a 


to make impossible. 


ist be a 
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nation as endowed with personality like 
an individual. In that case, we gain 
some new comprehension of what 


meant by national opinion other thar 


the opinions of individuals, of what is 
meant by national feeling other than 
the feeling of individuals, and of what 
is meant by national ambition and pw 
NIT TATATONG. 








‘“*“TSHE international mind is that 
fixed habit of thought and action 
which looks upon the several nations 
of the civilized world as cooperating 
equals in promoting the progress of 
civilization, in developing commerce 
and industry, and in diffusing science 
and education throughout the world 

“The international mind, so defined 
is in sharp antagonism to that inter 
nationalism which would break down 
the boundaries of nations and merge 
all mankind. 

“The international mind make- 
much of the spirit, the temper, and 
the tradition of nationality. It builds 
upon history and upon achievement, 
and it appeals to the pride, the glory, 
and the spirit of service of the na 
tions, both great and small. It sees in 
the various civilized nations so many 
different facets of a single erystal. 
each reflecting the light of civilization 
in its own way, and each being a 
part of the complete and 
perfect stone.” 


necessary 


BUBUBUTUTURUDURUTUBURURUTU ERO, 
pose other than the ambition and pu 
pose of individual Nothing is more 


certain than that there 
of the 


may be to 


a psychology 
difficult as it 


mass of 


crowd, and that 
understand, a 
acting 
impulse, think, feel, and 
that a eparate individuals 
they could not 


men 
thinking, feeling, and under a 
common act 
in ways 
hope to imitate. If a 
I think it is 

tested principles of ethics 


nation be 
then 


Which have application to 


a person and 
those 
the conduct 
of individual persons, would also have 
national 


fundamental pre- 


application to the conduct of 
The 
cepts, the same ruling points of view, 
that we call case of an 
individual, are also moral in the case 
of a nation. This thesis finds powerful 
support in the teachings of Chancellor 
Kent 


persons. same 


moral in the 


whe in his Commentaries on 


American Law wrote these words: 
“States, or bodies politic, are to be 
considered as moral persons, having a 
public will, capable and free to do right 
and wrong, inasmuch as they are col- 
lections of individuals each of whom 
carries with him service of 
the community the same binding law 
of morality and religion which ought 
to control his conduct in private life.” 
There is no proper conflict between 
this doctrine and the theory of sover- 
eignty. If a sovereign be defined as 
individual or a group without a 
political superior, then we need only 
have recourse to the principles of ethic 


into the 


an 


oO ( n e tac t lirectio 
elf-co 0 ell disc I ne must { 
opera é I he case of a OnAl } 

oO ey re in the ¢ e ol il l 
vidual person, if that erso 
to l to seif and to otne! 

truly l In other word e } 

oan ¢ te purines oO i 

ind the ith to a reasonable and prac 

tical internatio m would appear t 
converge Ju is it not by the 
. : 

ippre 8) but by the development o 

e capacity and resources of it 
lual membe1 that the tate ell 
trengthened and enriche o it 

ot by e limitation of the operatlo 

f the inciple of natio ty bu 

ra r DY t 1eVeE lopme i ! i gohie 
piane that the pirit of internat 
o-oDpe iL10 and Se! ce he 

r n al ul fted The ol! i 
» ner fo eak, sti iggiing incerta 

nation but it ffer } ¢ powe l 
opportu y to trong onhdent 
organize nation that 2 ile ( 

ict by moral principles and make no 

I to override the orld for the 
Oo elfish pride or aggrandizement 


Die Weltmacht 


na i certain 


bot} great an 


nation 
that they 


% 
Qo soon a 
% 


small, ac cept t he doctrine 


are moral pe} ms, and a uch are 


bound to conform their conduct to 
moral la the basis is laid for the 
recognition of the like personality of 
other nations, and a true society ol 


Just as in 


ther 


begins to appeat 
lividuals are no longer granted el 
moral excellence or political rights by 


reason of their intellectual competence 


01 their material posse ons, 
nations, when ju lged as moral person 
are not to be given weight as large 01 
mall, rich or poor. One test of mem 
bership in a true society of nation 
must be like the test of membership in 
a society of individuals, namely, will 
ingness and capacity to observe loyally 


the principles and to follow earnestly 
characteristic of 
truly civilized 


ideals which are 
states. A 
nation, one which guides its 


policies by a moral purpose, will shape 


the 
civilized 
practical 


its own municipal laws with due regard 
to the laws and the customs of other 
nations whenever they are brought into 
contact through commerce or the move 
ment of their citizens. Not a few poli- 
cies which appear to be solely domestic 
have direct or indirect international 
application or reference. 

The analogy between the individual 
and the nation may not, however, be 
pressed too far, since there is a true 
psychology of the crowd or mass, which 
is very different from the psychology 
of the individual man. The studies in 
this field that have been carried on for 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OTARIANS: The Board of Dire 
I tors of Rotary International, having 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio, U. 5 
A., to hold the Sixteenth Annual Con 
vention of Rotary International in that 
city, it is a distinct pleasure to compl) 
with the instructions of the Board and 
issue this, the Official Call, for the Con 
vention to be held June 15, 16, 17, 18, and 
19 in the Public Auditorium, Cleveland 


I deem it my duty to impress on you 
with all the emphasis in my power the 
responsibility of each Rotary club to send 
delegates to the Convention. It is an 
obligation which every club assumes on 
being granted membership in Rotary In- 
ternational. It is a duty clubs cannot 
escape. For as the Standard Club Con- 
stitution provides for forfeitures of 
membership in a Rotary club for failure 
to attend meetings, so does the constitu- 
tion of Rotary International impose the 
penalty of forfeiture of charter for any 
club failing to be represented at an In- 
ternational Convention two successive 
years without excuse acceptable to the 
International Board of Directors 


These provisions of the International 
Constitution were made to impress on 
Rotarians and on Rotary clubs their re- 
sponsibility for the policies of Rotary 
International, which can only be formu- 
lated by Rotarians in convention and 
can only be carried out by officers chosen 
by the convention. These annual meet- 
ings are not alone great wells of fellow- 
ship from which can be drawn inspira- 
tion to carry on the work of each Rotary 
club in its community, but they have 
come to have a very marked influence 
on world affairs, and the discussions and 
deliberations and decisions of the con- 
vention should command the thoughtful 


December I, 1924 


Attest: 
Af / x Vora. 


Secretary. 


Annual Convention 





CHARLES H. SIMONS 
Mass. 


Boston, 





Official Call 


of Rotary International 
m of every true Rotarian. It is 
the one period of the year when the in 
dividual Rotarian and Rotary club have 
opportunity to make themselves heard 
and to take a directive and positive part 
in the administration and further d 
velopment of Rotary 


altent 


Rotary clubs are entitled to delegat 
representation in the Convention on the 
with 


basis of one delegate one vot 
for each fifty members, or major 
fraction thereof, as at 30th April. This 


means that a Rotary club with seventy- 
five or less members is entitled to one 
delegate; a Rotary club with seventy-six 
to one hundred and twenty-five members, 
two delegates; a Rotary club with one 
hundred and twenty-six to one hundred 


and seventy-five members, three del 
gates, and so on’ Each delegate must 
be an active member of the club he 


represents. He must be identified by a 
certificate as to his selection, etc., signed 
by the president and secretary of his 
club. Any Rotary club in any country 
other than Canada, Newfoundland and 
the United States is entitled to have its 
delegate or delegates to this convention 
represented by proxy in the person of 
any active member of a club in the same 
country; or where there is but one club 
in a country by any active member of a 
club in any other country. <A _ proxy 
must be identified by a certificate signed 
by the president and secretary of the 
club which he represents. 

Each Rotarian in attendance and each 
member of his party, sixteen years of 
age or over, is required to register and 
pay a registration fee of five dollars in 
U. S. currency or its equivalent. 


_Let us make this Sixteenth Annual 
Convention the greatest in the history of 
Rotary. 


tir L¥6. 





President. 





ill 
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Why—The Convention? 


The International Convention is a meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club of the 


a HAT are you doing for the 
advancement of understand- 


ing, good-will, and _ inter- 
national friendship? 

How are you doing it? 

Many Rotarians will answer that 


stion by stating that they are mem- 
of a world fellowship, an organiza- 
of business and professional men 
ted in the ideal of service. And 

n they will state that by reason of 

r being members of this world fel- 

hip, they are advancing under- 
tanding, good-will, and international 
ice. All very fine; but the Sixth 
biect of Rotary can not be fulfilled 

Rotarians the world round if they 

main only passive members. It can 
ot be fulfilled if Rotarians are con- 
nt and satisfied with the knowledge 

at they hold membership in Rotary, 

| do nothing tangible to prove them- 

ves worthy of this privilege of being 
Rotarians. 

And so I ask again: What are YOU 
oing for the advancement of under- 
tanding, good-will, and international 
friendship? 

Let me go further and ask you this: 
What are you doing for the advance- 
ment of understanding, good-will, and 
nternational friendship as an integral 
part of this world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men to which 
you belong, united, as we are, in the 
ideal of service? 


By EVERETT W. HILL 


President, Rotary International 


activities. Much as my heart and soul 
is in Work, in 
ship, in Business Methods, in Interna 
tional Friendships, in Crippled Chil 
dren’s Work and the other things that 
are outstanding and characteristic in 
Rotary activities, I do not approve of a 
Rotarian or a Rotary club being 
required or shamed into being active in 
any of these. And it 
of Rotary that the real Rotary spirit of 


Boys’ Rotary Fellow 


is my conception 


service can never be acquired that way. 

Rotary means showing men that they 
want to activities. 
And in providing them with the inspi- 


enter into these 
ration and encouragement to do with 
all their might those things their hands 
find themselves best fitted to do, to 
awaken in them a keen and enthusiastic 
ideal of 
is to stimulate the individual and to 


desire. The Rotary ervice 


supply him with the power to want to 


ividual so that he 


do; to develop the in 


will want to live a life of service to 


his fellows, to h business, and to 
society as a whole. We don’t want to 
compel a man to give until it hurts! 


We want to stimulate him to such an 
extent that it will hurt him not to give, 
not to do, not to live the life of service 
to his fellows, to his business, and to 
whole. 


society as a 





I do not seek an an- 
swer for myself. I don’t 
want you to think up a 
nice answer you think 
will please me—or the 
other fellow. I want you 
to answer it to yourself. 
I want every Rotarian to 
take this question home 
with him, study it over 
and find an answer that 
will satisfy his own con- 
science. I am concerned 
that you should find an 
answer that will be sat- 
isfactory to yourself. 
This is being written in 
an endeavor to help you 
find that answer — for 
YOURSELF, to YOUR- 
SELF, and by YOUR- 
SELF. 

As a start, I would 
point out to you that his 
Rotary, that great spirit . 
of service we believe in 
so thoroughly, does not 
make men partake of its 


Why? 





hears that famous phrase 
change it to “Knowledge is Power 
this idea to the subject of Rotary conventions, he says, you will 
appreciate that Rotary is the Knowledge, the Convention is the same BE te thee 
Power, and Attendance is the only way to Understand. 


idea of what Rotary means to the world. 
men from all parts of the world who are proving for themselves 
that the similarities in humanity are just as numerous and more mer 
You see men who hold the same and grief and 
American club, one in an 
At the international convention they 
find that the trials and rewards of their business or profession are 
very similar no matter where it is practiced. 

The international convention is the place to study Rotary’s Sixth 
Object. “What are you doing” asks President Hill, “for the ad- 
vancement of understanding, good-will, and international friend- 
ship, as an integral part of this world fellowship of business and 
professional men to which you belong, united as we are, in the 
ideal of service? ... I don’t want you to think up a nice answer as 
I want you to 


important than the differences. 
classification, one in a South 
lian club, another in China. 


you think will please me or the other fellow. 
answer it to yourself. I want every Rotarian to take this question 
home with him, study it over, and find an answer that will satisfy 
I am concerned that you should find an 
answer that will be satisfactory to yourself. This is being written ing may be 
in an endeavor to help you find that answer 


to YOURSELF, and by YOURSELF. 


own conscience. 


The Power to Understand 


YRESIDENT EVERETT HILL says that whenever he reads or isn’t the odd thing, the 
“Knowledge Is Power” he wants to ae ; peter: 
If you apply 


to Understand 


Because at the international convention you get a real 
Because there you see 


for YOURSELF. 


9 
World 
Phat it I f ( I sa 
t the beginning that I ) eecK a 
inswer tor mys¢ i ur ( it 
it Ty ne. I int you Oo I l 
inswer to these questk | 1 
fy your elf! To my mina, the pe. 
fect Rotarian is the man who can lIcok 
into his shaving mirror every morning 
and tell the man he sees there, honestly 
and sincerely, that just as yesterday 
was a perfect day in realized oppor 
tunities for service to } friends, in his 
business here and in } community 
the dawn of today provide i greate 
opportunity, a greater hope of achieve 
ment in putting the eal of service 
to practical work for friends, for bu 
ness and for the community 
The first step toward a realizatior 
of what each individual Rotarian may 
do to help in the advancement of unde 
standing, good-will and international 
friendship come vit ittendance at 
intercity meetings of Rotary clubs 
Just as too many men, before they join 
Rotary and kindred clubs, never step 
beyond the narrow horizon of their own 
businesse and prof ons, ) many 
Rotary clubs never see farther than thi 
boundari¢ of their own community 
The greatest thing one finds in on 
travels, the ul-satisfying thing, 
that the Hindoo, the Chinese, th 
Malay, the Negro in their native 
countries all love and laugh and weep 
vith the same spirit, the 
same feeling, the same 
happine and content 
ment, that the people of 


Oklahoma City do. It 


queer ways of living that 
make the lasting impre 

unlooked 
for samene of the ele 
ment il emotions, the ele 
mental needs, the ele 
| 


+ 


al 
Lal 


love and laughte1 
pain the 


Austra One find 


vorld around. 
that human beings are 
surpri 
whether white, black, yel 


singly human 


low, or red and that hu 
man mental 
work the same with them 
human 


pr ocesses 


mental pro 
cesses do at home. The 
form of expression of the 
result of elemental think- 
vastly dif- 
ferent—but the thinking 
itself, the inspiration of 
it and the development 
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of it, if you please, is along the same 
lines with the same human modifica- 
tions. 

So when a man attends an inter-city 
meeting of a Rotary club, he finds the 
elemental fellowship the same as in 
his own city; the elemental business 
problems of the man of his classifica- 
tion in the other city the same as his 


own. And once he understands this, 
once he understands the man in the 
other city, he gets to know men of 


other classifications who have the same 
problems as the men of similar classi- 
fications in his They do 
things differently—Why? Because it 
is a different community. And natural 
curiosity impels the visitor to find out 
what sort of a community it is that 
makes the form of expression different. 
So he takes the first step of learning 
to understand the other man and the 
other community. The knowledge be- 
gets understanding, and understanding 
brings good-will and inter-community 
That is the first step. 


own club. 


friendship! 

The second step is the district con- 
ference where many men of many com- 
munities foregather and from which 
develops more understanding, more 
good-will and a wider inter-community 
friendship. 


THE ROTARIAN 

spirit as is to be found at a convention 
of Rotary International. There is no 
place where the man imbued with ithe 
idea of being faithful to himself to his 
own ideals, can receive such inspiration 
to honest and continued effort, as at 
one of Rotary’s conventions. 


SOME great philosopher once said 
“ that knowledge is power. I sometimes 
think that the sentence is not complete, 
and whenever I read it I invariably add 
the two words—to understand. Let me 
repeat—Knowledge is the Power to 
Understand! To more than ninety-two 
thousand Rotarians the mention of the 
name of Sao Paulo in the newspapers 
a few months ago in connection with 
a revolution in Brazil made no more 
impression than any other Portuguese 
name would do. But to the ten thous- 
and fotarians who attended the 
Toronto convention, the appearance of 
that name recalled to their minds a 
very earnest, very lovable, very human 
and interesting Rotarian by the name 
of Roberto Shalders, secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro, who 
invited Rotary to his home city for its 
next international gathering in one of 
the most pleasing speeches of the con- 
vention. And Sao Paulo recalled that 
young man because he was a native of 
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manager of an electric power 
there before he went to Rio to 

The young man talked about his 

city in an interesting way. He t 

about it with electric light mer 

they came to understand that ek 

power problems in Brazil were ; 
much the same as_ theirs—thei: 
California and Pennsylvania and M 
co and New Zealand and China 
well, just name the various places 
ean think of where there are R 
clubs and power plants—and jy 
likely find strap-hangers and poo: 
vice and all the things that ha; 
during rush hour on your own M 
Street. That is what the people 
talked to Roberto Shalders of § 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Br: 
found out. And that is what t 
thought about first when they saw t!] 
Sao Paulo the center of rev 
tionary troubles in Brazil. 


was 


These are the things you'll al 
think about first when you see the na: 
of a city or a country far 
you'll always think about the hu 
things you’ve learned about that « 
or country. And you learned | 
human things from a human bei) 
that city or country you met with 
friendly terms somewhere—some tin 


away 





And then comes the final step—the that city and had been the general The knowledge you get from him is t 
International Con- power you have 
vention! understand! 

seme awa te, | ANSWER THIS—ROTARIANS ! |) sou. wit “unico 

° L | meal . J y arstayr 
vention of Rotary In FAL a FAINDO e al ry understa1 
: é fae na wha oy en | 
ternational is the one By EVERETT W. HILL mean when 
av. and I think I c: ae : say that the conve: 
way, and I thin can President, Rotary International ies et Ditnce Ent 
safely say the only ; 4 . votary inte 
ae hj A.M [I really and truly interested in my Rotary Club—in helping national are where y 
way, in which the in- ’, ; Sg ’ 2 a: ; : 

? : ‘it to achieve its objects and purposes—or do I just THINK ain thek ledge that 
lividual Rotarian can 2 I | : ‘tal g ne knowledge th: 
(1. Vil “< \ «< rs « 7 . 7a > s > iO cal F; . s as rite a 

[ am? What do I do to prove my interest—that it is as vita will help you to 


bring to full maturity 
of its his own 
capacity the 
vancement of under 
standing, good-will, and 
international friend- 
ship. Attendance at an 
International Conven- 
tion is the only way in 
which Rotary clubs and 
the individual Rotarian 
can realize the ideal of 


powers 


for ad- 


to him? 


service at 


of mv fellow-man? 
just THINK I am? 

Do I attend Rotary as often as I THINK I do? 
attend for sake of luncheon? Am I interested in Rotary itself? 
Or do I just THINK I am? 

How often do I speak a word of encouragement or praise to 
the officers, or have a pleasant word and smile for my fellow 


Do I as often as I THINK I do? 


as I think it is? 
Do I want my reputation as a Rotarian to stand on what I do 
or what I think I do? 
How do I look to the man on the outside? 
that I am interested in Rotary by what I do? 


How 


Am I a good example to follow? Am I worthy of the confidence 
Am I a fit ideal for some boy? 
Do I ever think about my responsibility? 

Do I merely 


Could he tell 


its greatest 


value — in its’ most 
universal application. 
Don’t confine your 


thinking to your local 
club, your community 
and province or state; 
attend an International 
Convention and_ start 
thinking in terms of 
nations and continents 
—that is Rotary 
International. 
There is no 
where the nations, the 
creeds, the races of the 


place 


world gather in such a 





members? 
How would my fellow members classify 


a ‘Hanger-On’ or drone? 
classification of me by what I do? 


Do I really practice the Rotary Motto and give SERVICE, or 


do IT just THINK I do? 


Am I always ready to act when called upon, or do I just 


THINK I am? Do I shirk my duties? 


Am I always on time at luncheons and committee 
Or am I neglectful of this important duty? 


me? As interested, 
cold or indifferent? Or as a friend and one willing and anxious 
to serve? Or would they classify me as merely a roster member, 


Would they be justified in their 


Do I consider my 
fellow member and his valuable time, or do I just THINK I do? 


vance understanding 
good-will, and intern: 
tional friendship? I 
not see how you ca 
help it. Because wher 
ten thousand Rotaria1 
gather together 
twenty-eight 
and distinct sections of 
the earth you 
international friendshi; 

driven home to you. It 

creates in you good 

will and the two of 

them give you unde! 
standing — the know! 

edge that is power ti 
understand. -And you 

simply can not get it 
anywhere else or in an) 

7 ae other way. 

meetings : As a Rotarian you 
member of 
Internationa! 


do I look 


Or do I 


fro! 
separat 


have 


are a 
Rotary 


Do I offer anything for the good of Rotary, or do I take : 


things as a matter of course? 

GOOD INTENT, or do I just THINK I do? 
What kind of a Rotarian am I anyhow? 

think IT am, or do IT just THINK I am? 


Am I 


Do I criticize honestly and with 


the kind I 


and responsible for the 
policies of Rotary In 
ternational. If you do 
not like the policies 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Cedar, spices, myrrh, 
indalwood, ah, the 
trange enticing scents 


ea 
if the far-away places! 


HEN the phrase drifted into 

his mind that hot July day 

Henry Warren was filling 

out a fire insurance policy 

th laborious painstaking. He looked 
ip; but instead of the little one-room 
office with its wooden chairs, its golden 


oak desk, and the iron safe with 
“Henry Warren” on it in gold letters, 
e saw wide crashing seas, stately 


hips, and on far distant shores, mys- 

Port of call. The words 
eld him, they were alluring, magical, 
ind breathed an air of romance and en- 
hantment. Main Street baking in the 
1ot sun sent its flat odors of gasoline, 
oil and dust, stale bananas and smoke, 
through the open window to mingle 

ith the smell of new linoleum and a 

1 breath of stale tobacco, but these 
familiar scents assailed his nostrils un- 
recognized. Port of call! Cedar, spices, 
myrrh, sandalwood, ah, the strange, 
enticing scents of the far-away places! 
His face with its closely clipped grey 
mustache and the deep wrinkles about 
the temples relaxed and his eyes grew 
lreamy. Port of call! 

For this prosaic, thrifty, Main 
Street insurance agent who had never 
been within a thousand miles of the 
hore, who had never smelled the salt 
tang in a sea breeze, never hung en- 
tranced over the laced jade and silver 
of deep water, never seen a ship lift its 
masts in beauty against the sky, loved 
the sea. He had a deep and passionate 
interest in aught that had to do with 


terious cities. 


lea 
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ort of Call 


By ANNE HAWLEY WOOD 


With mid-western 


jocu 


the water. 
} 
I 


arity he often remarked that, so far as 
he knew, the only sea-going ancestor he 
' 


had was a great uncle who ran away 


from home one summer to drive mule 


} 


on « canal tow, but though he made 


lection he cherished it 
phrase dropping 

down into his mind held him, allured 
Port of call. He saw them all 
I waiting 


light of his predi 
in secret. And this 


him. 
over the world, the little cities, 
by the edge of the sea for the vessels 
that would come and tarry but for a 
for them, these 
out of the 


tide. They were not 
stately appearing 
dawn, or looming suddenly in the soft 
grey dusk. They had no time to linger 
“Give me what I need to furnish and 
sustain me and then I must away with 
the first tide to the far harbors that 
await me.” 

The town clock striking five broke 
abruptly into his musings and he came 
back from his far wanderings to the 
present and bent once more over the 
policy. It was a big policy and quite 
the insurance plum of the year, cover- 
ering as it did the new eight-story 
building Judge Sanford had just built 


ships 


H. Vv 





He felt a comforting glow of 


paper caretrully 


on as he folded the 


The commission would lift the month’ 
ncome far above the iverage and 
goodne knew he needed it with ex 
enst the way they were He put the 


policy in its big envelope and placed 


n his inside coat pocket He would 
leave it at the Judge’s house as he went 
by. Then a little fussily he went about 


closing the windows, locking the safe 
and making all secure for the night 
This done he took up the telephon 

“Four-four-one-eight—W.” 

‘That you, Mary?” 

‘Did the steak come 

“Nice piece?” 

“Want anything else?” 

“Yes, I got it, head lettuce, dates, 
walnuts. Al! right. I'll be right home 
now.” 

He hung up the receiver and gave a 
searching look around the room. All 
He closed the door and, locking 
it with meticulous care, started down 
the street. He made his purchases, left 
the policy at the Sanford house and 
turned up Fair Avenue towards home. 
once the finest resi 


erene. 


Fair Avenue, 
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| “Hi, look at the kid. 








a! 











Gee, Sis, you look like a million dollars.” 





had an occa 
two 
and wore generally the dejected air of 
having been left behind in the race of 
progress. But to Henry Warren’s eyes 
it still wore its long-los 


dence street in town now 


sional shop and rooming-house or 


t look of 


treet with 


pros- 
perity. As he came up the 
its worn brick pavement and over arch- 
ing elms lie looked up at his house with 


affection. It was home and dear ac- 


cordingly, but in addition to his love he 
with startled 
Is at the realiza- 


always regarded it the 
amazement one ever fee 
tion of a dream. Twenty years before 
he and mother their hearts in 
their mouths had plunged and built the 
home and he had never gotten over his 
wonder at their accomplishment. How 


with 


they had worked and saved. They did 
not know that by the time the children 
were big the street would have lost its 





prestige and Oak Ridge which at that 
time was nothing but country would be 
the choice part of town. He clung 
sturdily to his affection for the house. 
Its red brick walls, narrow porches, 
and high ceilings did not get on his 
nerves if they did on Dode’s. How she 
did go for it. He could hear again her 
amused voice as she invited Joe Hudson, 
who dwelt with his parents in an Ital- 
ian villa on the Oak Ridge road, to 
come in. 

“Come in, Joe, into this mid-Victorian 
cave of ours. Sit down on one of those 
walnut atrocities we call chairs. Hope 
you don’t mind. I'll be right down.” 

These words rankled yet in Henry 
Warren’s mind and as he went up the 
narrow brick walk to the door he felt a 
bitter resentment. 


He entered the house and going 


down the long hall stepped into thé 
kitchen. His wife, busy at the stove, 
turned with the smile her eyes 
held for him. 

“My, how warm you are, Henry.” 
He laid down his packages with 
sigh of relief and she bent over the 
table to check them over. She looked 
up with dismay in her sweet blue eyes. 

“Why, father, where are the dates?” 

His coat half off, Henry Warren 
turned with a guilty look. 

“Well, I stopped at Carter’s, but he 
hadn’t any and neither did Nickerson. 
I had to go around by Judge Sanford’s 
and I guess I just forgot them.” 

A little frown appeared on Mrs. War 
ren’s forehead. “I wanted them for the 
banana salad. Dode won’t eat it unless 
I put dates in it.” 

Her husband gave a rueful glance at 


evel 
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le porch. Its shady coolness 
ned. He liked to sit out there in 
ing and cool off and sniff the odor 
ipper cooking while he looked over 
ifternoon paper. He turned and 
at his wife. She was tired, too, 
ot. Her fair face was flushed and 
ft rings of dark hair laid on her 
He pulled out his handkerchief 
viped the sweat from her lips. She 
1d at him even as her frown deep- 
As he wiped his own face Henry 

ed back. 

Where is Dode?” 

She took the car and went to play 

s. Ross was going out as soon as 

store closed. I wanted to have a 

id dinner. They will be so tired and 

gry. I wish you had gotten the 

Dode is so fond of banana salad, 

she won’t touch it unless there are 
tes in it.” 

Her voice was full of affection but 

ere was an inflexible edge to it. 

nry looked at her in helpless accept- 

e of the compelling force of Dode’s 

es and dislikes and dropping his coat 

a chair, put on his hat. 

“Well, I'll go over to Sixth street 

see if I can 
get some at Nick’s 
uit stand.” 

As he went out 
he alley gate and 
ilong the hot, un- 
shaded side street 
to Sixth he felt 

ith disapproval 
i little gust of ir- 


tation. There 
uuld be plenty 
f other things 


for dinner and the 
ilad would be 
eatable without 
lates. But he dis- 
missed the fleet- 
ng question of 
the relative value 
of his desire to sit 
yn the porch and 
for Dode 

ith the reflec- 
tion that if Mary 
spoiled the chil- 
lren he was as 
leep in as_ she 
was. They had al- 
vays put the chil- 
lren first. How 
nfinitely selfish 
they would feel 
loing anything 
else. He found no 
lates at Nick’s 
but got some at a 
fruit stand three 
blocks farther up. 
He had just got- 
ten home when he 
heard the car 
speeding up the 
drive, 


lates 
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Watching the children cros 


wonder, as he 


ne yar l 
had won 


but 


he could 
dered many times before, how it was 


Mary had such chiidren It 


that he and 


was not that Dode so pretty. Mary 
Was even prettier, but Do ie wore her 
clothes with a1 that her mother 
could never attair She a tyle and 
smartness from the top of her bobbed 
chestnut curls to her slim, well-shod 
feet. And Ross where had the boy 
gotten his slim elegance, his ability to 


wear his good-looking clothes as though 
he were the son of old banker | 


himself with Harvard back of him? 


“"T’ HEY 


as usual. 


came into the house wrangling 


Dode’s cheeks were flushed 


and her eyes bright. Henry as im 
potent here as el ewhere, could neve 
tell when their retorts were mere 


+ 


badinage or the acrimonious utterances 
of genuine and bitter anger. As they 
entered, the kitchen opened and 
their mother, flushed and smiling, came 


the carrying 


aoo! 


into dining-room, the 


] 


platter of steak. 
“Well,” she 


just in time 


} ‘ 
aid brightly, “you are 


Dinner ready. Father 








“If one could be in Heaven with three broken ribs, an arm in splints, a throb- 
bing head, and a mid-section that made breathing an agony, Henry was sure 


he was there.” 


0 it nice NX L« < 
Wi € S ho . 

YT) , 

ode tu eda W a Heave 

0 Y why ont you ( ee Kilchne 

001 it If there gl 
t lit ‘ COOK }! 

M1 Warrer ( I é 

¢ retu Het tre < 
vere Vet \ ‘Why it 
i t net i t 

Can't help it eplic ode 1 
tally, “It sme like Ure ( l 
n nere 

Oh, cut it, Dode,” commented R 

€ 1aown wear y Oo n { 
room couch. “I am tired of your 
no 
ing 

“Now don’t butt in, buddy. Say, 
my dre come?” 

“There is an expre " ¢ 
hall.” 

“Oh joy. Her irritatior ropp 
from her as she ran toward the box 
and her father smiled to see her plea 
sure Mrs. Warren, her eye bright 

ith affection, reminded ( ot dinne! 
but Dode, the box in her arn i 
ready mounting the 

LJO ay tood Oo me e « ( 
DacK ¢ ally 
We ! | tea i 
t { lt il t 
f KO 0 
t cre A 
na 
t log at 
Tony I couldn’t 


time iny Ly 
Sil ntly they 
te The meal 
h ha beer 
repared it} 
ich care in the 
t kitchen, w 
lat and tastele 
Henry Warren 
it { | the ct | 
if on h 
lad plate shriv 
‘ turn dark 
heneath their rich 
re ng He l 
old fashion 
enoug! not to 
ire for ilad 
H ¢ aw Ro 
carefully pick out 
the dates and put 
them to one side, 
muttering, “Rot 
ten things, how 


‘an anyone eat 


He looked 


them?” 


at his wife. No 
irritation ever 
lingered on her 
placid face. Just 


to love and serve 
was her highest 
joy. 

Ross minced at 
(Cont'd. on p. 60) 
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omen and Rotary 


A past president believes in the encourage- 
ment of separate organizations for women 


HIS afternoon I have had the 
pleasure of reading the article 
“Women and Rotary,” by A. F. 
(Paul) 3righton, 
England, in THE ROTARIAN for Novem 


Graves, of 


ber. It was also my pleasure to hear 
the same question discussed by Paul 
before the Annual Conference of R. I. 
B. I. in Torquay, England, last May. 
At that time I could not make up my 
mind whether Paul was expressing his 
personal convictions on this subject or 
vhether he was only attempting to 
draw his fellow-delégates into a helpful 
discussion of a pertinent Rotary prob- 
lem. His contribution to THE ROTARIAN 
has left me in the same frame of mind, 
and I am inclined to accept the invita- 
tion to discuss the question, even on the 
chance of being in disagreement with 
Paul, for whom I have great affection 
and whose opinions always have my re- 
spect. 

Paul says, “If, then, Rotary is to per- 
meate business life with its message, it 
is imperative that it should carry all 
competing and cooperating sections of 
the community with it, otherwise, it can 
never achieve the end set before it, and 
inasmuch as woman is asking to be 
allowed to cooperate with us, and is 
already engaged in carrying on similar 
occupations to men, shall the privilege 
asked by her be denied?” 

The business and professional men 
who are now members of a Rotary club 
in any locality repre- 


By FRANK L. MULHOLLAND 


bership and for this reason the appeal 
for more than one Rotary club in each 
locality, even though there were men 
of the character and caliber to make 
good Rotarians, was denied. 

The fact that, even after years of dis- 
cussion, the constitution of Rotary In- 
ternational allows but one Rotary club 
in cities of less than a million people 
and in the larger cities more than one, 
only where there are separate and dis- 
tinct business community centers, is in- 
dicative of the fact that it was never 
intended that the “competing and co- 
operating sections of the community” 
should be brought into Rotary, but 
rather that the ideals of Rotary should 
be brought into the competing and co- 
operating sections of the community. 

The results of our unique form of 
organization in actual operation, has so 
affected the “competing and cooperat- 
ing sections of the community” that in 
the United States and Canada other 
service organizations have sprung into 
existence, modeled after Rotary to such 
an extent, that, who is willing to deny, 
the combined influence of Kiwanis, 
Lions, Exchange, Cooperators, Optim- 
ists, Knights of the Round Table, et al., 
represents Rotary’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the business and professional 
world? 

Rotary has neither patent nor other 


exclusive right to service. Serv 
responsibility rather than a pri 
We have simply found that unde 
unique plan of membership—th 
one individual from each line of |} 
endeavor—close friendships are 
oped, real fellowship is establish 
spirit of cooperation engendered, 
every member desiring to adequ 
represent his classification becon 
potent factor in service to the co 
nity in which he lives. 

It is admitted that in Great B 
and in North America women 
occupying positions as Membe) 
Parliament, Magistrates, Judges, M 
bers of Congress, Governors of St 
and are “more and more entering 
business and professional life.” \W 
however, you mention Great Brit 
North America and a few scatt 
localities, you have exhausted the t¢ 
tory wherein Women’s Rotary ( 
could now be established. The 
wide emancipation of woman is not 
an accomplishment. Rotary is a v 
wide movement, and it must, pri 
its appeal for fellowship, friend 
honesty, square business dealings, 
service under a form of organizat 
acceptable to world-wide busines 
professional life. We may wo 
what the average Chinese, Tu 
Spanish, Hindu, South American, M 
ican, Cuban, Italian, Dutch, Gern 
Belgian, and Egyptian business 

professional man v 





sent but a very small 
fraction of the business 
and professional men of 
that community. The 
classification of each 
Rotarian can be dupli- 
cated many times with- 
in the jurisdiction of 
his Rotary club, and if 
we “carry all competing 
and cooperating sec 
tions of the commun 
ity” into Rotary, we 
must utterly abandon 
our unique form of 
membership. What Paul 
says in favor of Wom- 
en’s Rotary Clubs is ex- 
actly what was long 
ago said in favor of 
more than one Rotary 
club in each community. 

Most men believe that 
the success, the growth, 
the influence of Rotary 
is largely due to its 
unique form of mem- 





ii is admitted that in Great Britain and 
women 


Is the Time Ripe ? 


are occupying positions as Members 


in North America 
of Parlia- 
ment, Magistrates, Judges, Members of Congress, Governors of 
States, and are ‘more and more’ entering into business and pro- 
fessional life. When, however, you mention Great Britain, North 
America and a few scattering localities, you have exhausted the 
territory wherein Women’s Rotary Clubs could now be established. 
The world-wide emancipation of women is not yet an accomplish- 
ment. Rotary is a world-wide movement, and it must present its 
appeal for fellowship, friendship, honesty, square-business deal- 
ings, and service under a form of organization acceptable to 
world-wide business and professional life. We may wonder what 
the average Chinese, Turkish, Spanish, Hindu, South American, 
Mexican, Cuban, Italian, Dutch, German, Belgian and Egyptian 
business and professional man would say of a Rotary wherein busi- 
ness and professional women had a part.” 


This and the same arguments which could be urged against 
duplication of classifications in any locality, are some of the rea- 
sons why Frank Mulholland does not believe that the time is ripe and today Zonta, A 
for Rotary clubs for Women. 


In this connection, we suggest the reading of the brief article by 
Ivy Atkins on page 26, which sets forth one woman’s view of this 
same problem. Probably the presentation of these articles will 
induce others to express an opinion on a subject of much im- 
portance to the Rotary of the future, and we plan to present a few 
of these comments in future numbers. 


say of a Rotary wh 
in business and profé 
sional women ha 

part. 

The business and | 
fessional women 
Great Britain, No 
America, and Frar 
have not waited for 1 
world-wide emanci} 
tion of woman bef 
combining for the « 
emplification of t 
ideals for which Rota 
stands. Like the no 
Rotarian business a! 
professional men, the 
women have organiz 
service organizatio1 


trusa, Quota, Pilot, Sor 
optomist, national ar 
international 
tions, again pattern 
after Rotary and 01 
ganized in Great Brit 
ain, North America an 
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represent R tary yntribution 


ness and professional life of 


Asil 


it t among busi 


the movement 


professional women is well 


avy, and after having beer 


advised, and championed by 
ind by Rotarians, it would 

Rotary to attempt to launch 
Rotary Clubs. Such a move 


could never be explained 


ould ever be interpreted as a 
to take back 
gladly 
in the fon 


busi 


on our part 
of experience we so 

to these pioneers 
f service clubs among the 
oul 


professional women of 


been said that clubs 


business and professional women 


Service 


? 


be greatly stimulated, their ac 


popularized, their recognition 


if only allowed to use the word 
ry” in their organization names. 
but complimentary language. 

lual Rotary club in our ex 
nee has ever gotten very far until 
ividual Rotarians through their 
the 4 


iness an 


high ideals of 
} 


fication of 

n their bu commu 
ctivities have won the respect and 
oval of the non-Rotarians of their 
magic 


pect ive 


munity There is no such 
e word “Rotary.” Our res 
| ly through 


ace on 


ave gained p 
periment of placing service above 
the common every-day affairs of 
imagine a full-grown 


Can you man 


porn 


into the world, possessing a 


tature, a man’s brain, a man’s 

ngth, a man’s physical and mental 

ty, but lacking the 
the 


not be a 


experience of 
ng from cradle to 
He would hough the 
ld so named him. Neither does any 
oup of individuals become a real Ro- 


maturity? 
man, 


y club by merely adopting the name 
Rotarians are developed through the 
xperience of applying the ideals of 
Rotary to the every-day, commonplace 

lents of life. 


) THER organizations among business 
and professional men and women, 
itterned after Rotary, if you please, 
ve come into being, found work to do, 
by the experience gained through 
ervice, reached maturity fully equipped 
exemplify these ideals in action, and 
world is the better—much better-— 
reason of the fact that many sep 
ate groups of individuals are striving 
friendly rivalry to accomplish thi 
ime worthwhile results. 
Mrs. Wood at Torquay said, “Busi 
ess life should be and largely is the 
family life of the nation, because in it 
en and women come into daily con- 
ct and find innumerable opportunities 
mutual help and guidance. There 
10 such thing as a home without both 
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movement among 
and professional 
women 1s under way, and after 
having been advised and 
championed by Rotary and by Rotari- 
ans, it would ill become Rotary to 
attempt to launch Women’s Rotary 
Clubs. Such a move on our part could 
never be explained and would ever be 
interpreted is a selfish desire on out 
part to take back the gift of expert- 
so gladly handed on to these 
pioneers in the formation of 
clubs among the business and profes 


‘6 No% that the 


business 
well 
assiste d, 


ence we 


service 


sional women of our day 


“Next to our unique form of mem 
bership, I believe that the Women of 
been the most potent 
influence in the marvelous develop 
ment of Rotary International. By the 
Women of Rotary we mean the wives 
Rotarians. Without 


Rotary have 


ind daughters of 


offic ial recognition the Vy have always 

been most welcome at our meetings 

conferences, and conventions.” 

“vr. ler ee ee er Nee ‘axl yaxlyax yaya Lee 7 xi i 
ociety I not vet rogresseda to l 
Oi? ere mé ul men should ex 
pe to become 1 ind pals outsias 
+] relatiol 

Next to ou inique form of men 
be p, I believs t the Women of 
Rotary have been the most potent in 
fluence in the elous development 
of Rotary Internatio By the Women 
of Rotary e mean the wives and 
laughters of R ! Without offi 


ition, they have always beer 


mos elcome i 1! meetings, con 
ferences, and conventions. Rotary is 


that seems to have 
wife, and he 


the { 
t tne v n or tne 


ride in her husband’s membership ha 


hardly been excelled by the pride of 


the husband member. As the busine 

ind professional men of Rotary have 
inter-state, inter 
rovincial, and inter-national friend- 
1e wives and daughters have 
same friendships, all of 
ripened into a delightful 


ional family fellowship 


These Women of Rotary are not in 
and professional 
ers of homes 


without 


life. They 


a time-honored occupation, 


id 


are 1¢ 


which the ideals of Rotary would fall 
far s t of fruitioz 

I riously doubt if these Women of 
Rotary would look upon our organiza 
tion with the ime friendly interest 
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No embe 1923, her ] a olved that 
the entiment throughout Rotaz 
een to be that é Rotar 
fa I 1 neca 
Oo! I f here 

there I busine 
I r the forn 
I villing to 

t such clubs by giving them the 
benefit of Rotary experience along 
rious lines and by frier coopera 
tion, Rotary is unwilling to grant it 
name to classified clubs made up of 
omen.” 
2) many occasio! equal worthy 
vomen of North America have pre 


like proposals with like results 


The decison of Rotary International ha 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“Whydontyah stay here?” 
the old codger quizzed, 
with a cunning leer on his 
parched and wrinkled face. 
66 AMN it!’ 


Bakish ex 
claimed, 
when _ he 
discovered the road so 
favorably recommended 
by local motorists, cam¢ 
to a sudden and unpre 


dicted termination on 
the edge of an impena 
trable forest. To pro 
ceed wa impossible 


No detou was con 
trived to expedite travel 

there was not even 
a cowpath or a lover’ 
lane in sight. The high 
way simply ended in 
what is called, for some 
inscrutable reason, a 
impasse, as if the for 


eign label intensified 


the inevitable fatality 
of the situation. 

He had _ descended 
from the hilly region 


where those sturdy, res 
olute mountaineers, the 
Gogetites, were encoun 
tered; and the exigen 
cies of his trip com 
pelled him to shorten it 
by following a cross-country route that 
promised to reduce mileage consider- 
ably. His journey had been without 
incident or accident until he reached a 
lower road, when it came to an abrupt 
end on the fringe of the aforementioned 
dense growth of timber. 

To be stalled in such an inextricable 
trap was a dilemma. What to do was 
a quandary. Here he was stranded at 
the ragged edge of a highway that had 
so coaxingly invited continuation. In 
his perplexity and indecision, an old 
man was seen shuffling along the high- 
way, limping and leaning heavily on 
his cane, approaching slowly but 
steadily towards the embarrassed ex- 
cursionist. 

“Bakish is my name,” the intercepted 
traveler ventured as he advanced to 
meet the old man with extended hand, 
“T. M. Bakish.” 

It was always his practice to identify 
himself instantly, thus disarming 
strangers of their habitual suspicion, 
or the provincial mistrust entertained 
by natives for strangers. “I am a com- 
mercial traveler by profession. Spices, 
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The Whydontyahs 


By JOSEPH LEISER 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


my line. My friends call me an ex- 
plorer, some in kindness, others in de- 
rision, due to my propensity for ferret- 
ing out strange and obsolete tribes 
sequestered in unfrequented valleys, or 
even on hilltops. Let those who laugh 
at me amuse themselves, but the first 
man who put the Wishihadah’s in the 
dictionary stands before you. I am 
now on my way back from a little ex- 
cursion among the Gogetites, and in a 
hurry, too. Bad business for an ex- 
plorer, I admit. But I want to survey 
the realm of the Iamites before Satur- 
day noon, when the banks close. I find 
myself now in what I am sorry to 
describe as a sorry situation. Without 
offense to your road commissioners, 
they might have erected a ‘No Thor- 
oughfare’ sign, eh? How can I get out 
of this blind alley, brother?” 

“Whydontyah turn back?” the party 
thus fraternally addressed returned in 
a thin, screechy voice, leaning heavily 
on his cane. 

“Rather not,” Bakish answered casu- 
ally, casting his eye over the surround- 
ing country for traces of another high- 


way. ‘“Can’t afford to retrace my ste} 
must get on.” 

There was a certain strain of irrit: 
tion in his voice since his friendly a] 
proach had not been reciprocaté 
“This is the first highway I ever m 
tored that ended in nowhere,” he con 
mented. “Some railroads make that 
fatal blunder, but not a main-travel 
highway like this. Isn’t there an) 
other road in the vicinity?” 

“Whydontyah stay here?” the o! 
codger quizzed, with a cunning leer o1 
his parched and wrinkled face. 


‘TH reply annoyed Bakish, but h: 

schooled himself sufficiently to hidé 
his irritation behind the mask of indif 
ference. “I say, old chap,” he resumed, 
with a bantering air, “I would be de 
lighted to remain here if there were a 
tourist camp or a modern caravansar) 
in yonder field. But there is nothing 
of the sort. Then, again, I am under 
contract to make Ai, the metropolis of 
the Iamites, a good town, let me tell 
you, in spite of the Biblical origin of 
the name.” 
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iary, 


felt that this explicit explanation 
:tuitously offered would move the 
to compassion, and peradventure 
him to suggest an egress from 
resent plight. Optimist, as the 
ity of his craft, he allowed an 
ion to obtain the upper hand. 
nstead of directing him to another 
accelerated 


the native spat and 


iws, switched his weight, and in 


rulous tone whined, unmindful of 
‘“‘Whydontyah | stay 


ffrontery, 


was the climax to their brief dia 
Later, when Bakish related it, 
haracterized the retort as “the 
In all his experience as a sales 
on the highways of commerce, he 
never encountered a native, no mat 
yw ignorant, stupid, or addicted 
rovincial insolence, who had ever 
azenly refused him information. 
a moment of bold adventure, he 
reproved the Wishihadahs for their 
and subterfuge. He 


at evasion 
been tempted to carry a hot-water 
to warm his interview with the 
g Gogetites, so chilly and 
ten their brief elliptical comments. 


g 
frost- 
it the ungracious parley and retort 


this old man was without any ex 


nuation or excuse. 
“Why not stay home?” Bakish 
hoed, after he assuaged the upsurg 
ng of his indignation, “for the same 
eason you have not told me how I can 
tart my boat out of this morass on 
e highway to Ai.” 
If he had designed this stinging re 
iff as a wallop, Bakish missed the 
bull’s eye by leagues. The old man 
never winced nor batted an eyelash. 
Convinced that obstinacy such as this 
itive exhibited had no human parallel, 
Bakish did a bold, impulsive act, as is 
the wont of every explorer. He plunged 
; car into an adjoining field that had 
been lying fallow for years, and trusted 
to his innate sense of direction (every 
traveling man senses the beaten path 
to business) just as a horse follows an 
infamiliar road at night with unfail- 
ng accuracy. Onward he lunged heed- 
essly, till the figure of the surly gnome 
merged into the mists on the horizon. 
As he bumped and thumped his way 
through the uncultivated field, the irri- 
tation provoked by this unfriendly en- 
ounter subsided. He had been rumi- 
nating on the different kinds of human- 
ty encountered in his career, realizing 
that there was much good in some, 
hom men call ill, and much baseness 
n those designated as sublime. So he 
vas not tempted to discriminate or 
ass judgment. But, engrossed in 
peculation of this sort, made him ob- 
ivious to his whereabouts, and he 
failed to notice another highway 
tretching before him. The tall grasses 
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of the fallow field had partially hidden 


it. Following this trail he found that 
he was approaching a little town strung 


along a narrow rt road. Its houses 


were unpainted and weather-beaten 
and scattered about at irregulat intel 


vals without any regard to boundary 
lines, and without any pretense of a 
street. The main thoroughfare lead 


ing into the settlement, however, was 


flanked by a few stores. The instinct 
told him that 


build 


f a commercial traveler 


these unpretentious, unadorned 
ings were probably local emporiums of 
was no air of bus 


them. No 


trade. But there 


ness surrounding horse 


were tied to hitching posts, nor were 


There 

unning himself 
lilapidated 
was the 
inspects all 


autos parked at the curbing 
as not even a native 
as he leaned on chair 
against the doorframe, nor 
local constable, who com- 
cases 


with suspicion, lurking around the cor 


mercial men carrying 


Sampie 


ner, and, what even more disastrous 
there was not the jot or tittle of 
sign over a doo The town had a 


graveyard surpassed for inactivity, and 


q l = } . 
if there is such a paradox a “living 
dead,” here it a ! 
arnated. 
\ Bak s] lOOoKE ] 
| 1 
ne espled I r u 
pected aS a cafe. It 
was the only resen 


blance to a restauran 


the town afford: 
Entering therell 


Bakish Was eventually 





ming. she bellowe ere t 1d 
exchanged the amenities wherewith he 
was wont to preface his order. Usually 
he garnished this with banter i chaff 
But he i eprived of ting hin 


elf thus on this occa 
ra 
HAT maddening reiteration, Why 


dontyah! Like swee 


memory 


by loving lip 


True, it had never been shouted at 


him from a broad, expansive bosom 


boomed with the declama 


such as now 


on But its ejaculation at tl 


june 


ture, unexpectedly project attracted, 


even startled him arresting 
intent. It was more than coincidental 
he suspected. But he did not permit 
his suspicion to deter him from phra 
ing a courteous retort to the personage 
vho now stood, arn akimbo, in the 
doorway that partitioned the restaura! 
from the smelly kitcher 

“Madam,” he began, th the ready 
affableness of h ru en addres 
ing the opposite sex, “I did not know 
it would be my privilege to sit your 
charming village. I stumbled upon it 
quite by accident, | assure you. But 
ill jesting aside: (C 





confronted by a huge, 
frosty, unkempt slat 
tern, who scowled at hi 
intrusion, as if he were 
a tax collector. In his 
capacity as_ traveling 
man, he had _ invaded 


many eating houses, 01 
“beaneries,” as these 
are designated in the 
technique of his craft. 
Invariably the propri 
gen 
inevitable 


etor, of whateve1 
der, or the 
ubiquitous’ waitress, 
paid him the homage of 
a smile of welcome 
possibly for his audac 
ity in venturing the 
hazard of the provi 
Whateve1 


was 


sions served. 
the motive — he 
usually flattered by the 
lifting of the lips and 
the glint of sparkling 
But this distress 
disarmed 


eyes. 
ing virago 
him of the flutter of any 
emotion he had 
harbored for the human 


ever 


race. 
“Whydontyah tell 


person when you are 





. “Whydontyah 





vest 


money in 
pocket? That’s the latest fashion among our folks.” 


carry your your 
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Kleven presidents of the 
American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion who believe in and prac- 


d lbove Self. 


tice Service 
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Eleven Presidents—Rotarians All! 


ECENTLY there gathered in 
the headquarters of a great 
American industry four of its 
national leaders. They were 

the president of the association, from 
first vice-president, from 
chairman of the 
Norristown, 

vice-presi- 


Minneapolis; 
Baltimore, Maryland; 
from 

second 


finance committee, 
Pennsylvania; and 
dent from Chicago. 

All were very much unalike in point 
of origin and center of business inter- 
ests. All had been sent forward into 
national work by local groups within 
the industry. Yet when all four met at 
the door of the national headquarters 
in Chicago, they turned out to be all 
alike in one particular. Every one was 
a Rotarian. 

As they struck hands as brothers and 
went to work with a will that showed 
they were well skilled in team work, an 
observer suggested that it was rather 
strange that the president, the past- 
president, the vice-presidents, and the 
chairmen of several important national 


By I. K. RUSSELL 


committees of this industry should be 
Rotarians. 

The observer was promptly quashed. 
He was informed that there was some- 
thing much more to be commented on 
than that. It was that not only was the 
industry’s president a Rotarian but 
that the last eleven presidents in a row 
had all been Rotarians. In addition 
there were four other Rotarians who 
had occupied the office of president, 
although not in a consecutive line with 
the group serving the last eleven years. 

What’s the answer? Mere accident? 
Just a coincidence? The answer, it 
happens, is nothing like that at all. The 
real answer is that the baking indus- 
try, seventh among American indus- 
tries, is a Rotary-inspired industry. 

Its state conventions are run Rotary 
style, by state presidents who are Rota- 
rians in a majority of instances. — Its 
national conventions are run Rotary 
style—and none but Rotarians have 
had their hands on the _ presidential 
gavel for almost a decade. 


And in that decade the industry 
forged ahead from seventeenth p 
to seventh in American life. It ha 
creased its role in American life unt 
instead of baking 30 per cent of 
people’s bread, it now bakes over 60 
cent of the country’s bread, and ha 
leased countless thousands of hou 
wives from the last remaining of 
heavy drudgeries of home life. 

Under these Rotarians as preside! 
the industry has made just one driv 
and has kept at this drive incessa 
It has been a drive for good will, w 
through making a constantly and c 
stantly better loaf of bread. 

There is an important reason 
the Rotary slogan, “He profits m 
who serves best,” is the only slog 


under which the baking industry cou 
get upon its feet and assume an 1! 


portance in American life. This reas 
is that the bakers have no ot! 
weapons than good will with which 
win their way. 





Pat ete: 


Beicmcmn ee gpm: names: 1: cu ms i: 





FES alae ac 


ary, 1925 


Rotarians as presidents took 

e woman was a skilled artisan 
ing bread. She was proud of her 
Her husband cajoled her into 
efforts to do better. She could 
ll the ingredients in any corner 
then as now. And her kitchen 
er factory—with all overheads 
So the baker had no “trade-pull- 
ints.” In price he had to com- 
ith the best-loved worker in the 


and also the lowest paid. And 
id no overheads to pay. 
uld bakers thrive against such 


tition. For centuries they did not. 
is existed knew baking bread as 
m of abject slavery. They slept 
the oven—as some of the finest 
presidents of the American Bakers 
‘iation did in their youth. And one 
past president has told me of 

in which he used to sleep on the 
g dough. When it “riz” to the top 
he trough and rolled him off he 
by this alarm clock, that it was 
to start baking! 


New 


in a row could do to a handicraft, 
such a background, and with over 

000 front or rear rooms of homes as 

tory plants, each with a small per- 
nnel catering to a walk-to trade. 

First of all as to the “eleven in a 

yw.” They are Lewis F. Bolser, of 
Minneapolis, present president; Ray- 

ond K. Stritzinger, of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, immediate past president, 

hose term has just expired; William 
H. Korn, of Davenport, Iowa; Win S. 
Campbell, of Kansas City, and once of 
Wichita; C. N. Power, of Pueblo, Colo- 

lo; Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala- 
ama; George S. Ward, of New York 
City; Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas; 
S. F. MeDonald, of Memphis, Tennes- 
ee; and Jay Burns, lately of Omaha, 
Nebraska, now of Chicago. 

When I found we had a series of 
Rotarians, serving as chiefs in a 
ynasty without a break in the royal 
ne of descent, I wrote to all eleven and 
I expected some responsive answers, 
but I was little prepared to receive 
ome of those that actually came in. 

I was hardly prepared to receive, for 
nstance, this letter from William Korn 
‘f Davenport, telling me that Rotary 

the only religion to which he ad- 
ered: 

“You know Rotary is something you 

n't define and it will be difficult for 

e to tell you what it did for me. It’s 
ny religion. I never went to church, 
nd belong to none. However, Rotary 

changed my soul and I have 
lopted it as my religion.” 

I know “Billy” Korn and know there 

no bunk in that statement. For I 
ave always seen him with a kindly 

ord where harsh words flew thickest. 
| have seen him buying flowers to re- 


let’s see what eleven Rotarians 
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member Rotary bud 
He pushed, as presl lent, the com 
him and hid behind them 


ban- 


lies on their birth 
days. 
mittees below 
—never riding out in 


front with 


ners and drums to “hog the picture.” 
He was a pusher and cooperator and 


scores came to prominence when he was 
president who 


always found him mak 
ing room in the limelight for one more 


associate or subordinate. 


whom he trained and to 


Younger men 
ibility are now 
once h 
brilliantly 


ever-helpful leadership. 


whom he gave respons 


holding the reins of power he eld 


and are doing their work 
because of his 
Like General Grant he brought along 
his Shermans, Sheridans, Custers,—or 
as we know them here, his Stritzingers, 
Bolsers, Livingstons. 

Many of these presidents of our Na 
tional association will talk to you about 
Rotary in the same deeply concerned 
spirit that Billy 
Henry Stude of Texas is the 


Korn always uses. 
industry’s 
chief scholar, writer, and interpreter of 


life. He 
more 


has given as an industrial 


writer, deas than anyone else in 


the industry—ideas that have been easy 
to translate into national causes. For 
instance, when wheat was deflated and 
the farmers 1922, 
that I constantly remind al] bakers that 
t prog 
consumer 


ruined in he urged 


they were “only one step in the 


ress of wheat from farm to 
and that every one of them owed the 
interest in his 
was the Rotary 


farmer a 
farm prosperity.” It 
slogan translated into farm welfare. 

letter men- 


very active 


In his about Rotary he 








This bust of the great French chemist, 
Louis Pasteur, father of the fermenta- 
is the work of a French 


tion industries, 

sculptor, Paul Dubois. The bust 

made about 1876 for Captain Jacobsen of 

Copenhagen, and was recently presented 

to the American Institute of Baking by 

his two grandchildren, Helge and Vagn 
Jacobsen. 


was 


Wilson and the W 


tioned Woodrow 
son essay, “When a Man Comes to H 
self.” When Mr. Stude “came to h 
self” it was after he had done enoug! 
Rotary work to really cate pirit 
After that Rotary seemed to him a su 
taining force. If one drifted away 
might ose the trengt] »f col 
tion e mig! cease to ctice 1 
pirit So he i n the con I ( 
ngs a constant renewing o faith 
n service As Wilson p ired afte 
i man has come to hin lf he realizes 
his path through life is a beautifu 

path, lined with trees, and flowers, ar 
many beautiful things. He realizes tl 
there are other people walking alot 
thi ame path and that they are 
pretty companionable sort of pe 
vho have ide and ideal Thereafte 
life takes or n agre \ liffer 
view. 

Henry Stude was of t tl gel 


f bakers. He started whet 


eration oO 


the others left off and to him the bakin; 
business was just a business, ou 
which he expected to make a live od 
Then Rotary took hold of him. 

“And there came a time,” he write 
“when my busine caret ok or 
different aspect. I was no longer mal 
ing bread, I was making goo I 
longer had a responsibility; I had 
opportunity to be of service A lot of 
other people engaged in business had 
this same point of vie They belonged 
to Rotary. I would meet them at Ro 
tary and become more intimately ac 
quainted with them. As I did so I b 
came more courageous in my attitud 
and found it a beautiful and stimulat 
ing thing.” 

Wire this spirit, Henry Stude be 

came president of the American 
3akers Association at an hour of wa 
stress. Bakers were asked by the United 


States Government, hard pressed in 


war, to save wheat by putting in ten 


per cent of substitutes for wheat in 
their bread batches. Wails met the 
order. It would ruin bakers’ bread, it 


would make bread unfit to sell, and 
would ruin the people’s health. Amidst 


the gnashing of teeth, President Stude 


concluded that the industry simp]; 
had not come to _ itself. It had 
not gained the bigger vision that 


Secretary Hoover had held up before it 
It had been patriotic, for its 
had invested in war bonds up to 
limit. Bakers had 
war and many had followed after them 
3ut there clarify to 
them. This 
task of his admini 

Rotarians help, for they got it fir 
Then one day he assembled the indus 
try’s leaders at the Sherman Hotel, Chi 
cago. He had an order to read to them 
It was from Hoover. They must now 

(Continued on page 42) 


membe) 
thei 


sons to 


sent their 


was a vision to 
President Stud 


tration. He saw 


made the 


+ 
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An International Experiment 


First conference of boys workers and agencies, held in 
Chicago in December, focuses attention on boy problems 


20 
HE first inte 30ys 
Work Conference held in 
Chicago on December 1, 2 and 
3. It is no i matter of his- 
tory. From the casua emark of a boys 
orker severa yea ago, that it would 
be a good thing if boy orkers of all 
kinds could get together and talk thing 
over, gre tnl great international 
meeting which brought from all parts of 
the American continent representative 
vorkers for boy u? epresentatives 
of busine men’ organizations, a con 
ference wl] carried out fully the pur 
pose fo1 hich it was established, and 
brought together in a com! meeting 
place four hundre nd twenty repre 
entatives of fifty different organiza 
tions. It afe to say that all who par 
ticipated in the conference have gone 
away sensing the vital need of constant 
upport and development of the present 
existing agencies for boy ork, and 
with a strong belief that the result of 


this conference will increased 


come it 


By ROGER H. MOTTEN 


efficiency in individual activities on the 


part of all who were present. 
The program was arranged 
very definite purpose, sounding at the 
start the keynote of co-operation and 
The program 
from a survey of the situation and a 
study of the boy problem, through the 


with a 


co-ordination. advanced 


presentation of the programs of the or 
ganizations that working for the 
boy; it proceeded on to the considera 


are 


tion of the great possibilities of the boys 
work profession; and in the last session 
reiterated the keynote of the first, the 
necessity of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion. 

Mayor William A. Dever, of Chicago, 
in his 


welcome address to those men 
and women who had come from all 
parts of the American continent and 
the adjacent islands of the sea, from 


Canada on the North and Mexico on 


the South, from Nova Scotia to Hono 


lulu, sounded a clarion call for the 
zenship of tomorrow and _ pointed 
some of the pitfalls and the obst 
tions that must be overcome if ws 
to develop the right kind of citizen: 
President Everett W. Hill of Rot 
International welcomed the delegat« 
behalf of Rotary International, 
had taken the initiative in calling t 
meeting and arranging for it. He 
phasized the fact that Rotary Int 
national was interested in all forn 


boys work and was very much pl 


to see sO many representatives of 
many different organizations present 

Hart I. Seely, chairman of the B 
Work Committee of Rotary Int 


tional, gave the keynote address 
conference, laying down the three 1 
to be considered in the presentatio1 
the ideas of the conference: first 
boy as a boy; second, what experi 
has taught boys workers about the b 
third, an exchange of viewpoint 
free discussion with (Cont'd on pag: 





Tas group picture was taken at the International Boys 
Work Conference, held under the auspices of Rotary 


at the Hotel Sisson, Chicago. 


and Hawaii participated. 
Aid Society; 


Children’s 


Knights of Columbus; 


Leading workers from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, and from Mexico 
First row (left to right): 
Faulkner, Director, Children’s Village, New York; William 
Lewis Butcher, Director, Boys’ Department, New York 
Lorne Barclay, New York City, 
Field Director, Child Welfare Foundation; Brother Barn- 
abas, Boys’ Executive Secretary, Boy Life Bureau of the 
Alexander Campbell, Field Di- 
rector, Boys’ Club Federation International, New York 
City; Harold O. Berg, Cleveland, Ohio, Director of City 
Recreation; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary, 


Leon 


Rotary International; Herold M. Harter, Toledo, Ohio, 
Secretary, National Exchange Clubs; Roger H. Motten, 
Chicago, Illinois, Secretary of Boys’ 
John Bradford, New York City, Field Director, Play- 
ground Association of America. Second row (left to right) : 
Taylor Statten, Toronto, National Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A.; Dr. George J. Fisher, New York City, As- 
sistant Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America; 
James E. West, New York City, Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America; Walter W. Head, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Chairman, National Boys’ Work Committee of the 
U. S.; Hart I. Seely, Chairman, Boys’ Work Committee, 
Rotary International; Martin H. Carmody, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Chairman, Knights of Columbus Boy Life Committee. 


Work Conference: 


Dee et 
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The Community House, Palo Alto, California. Sheltered by live oaks and centrally located, this 
community house and grounds provide an ideal spot for picnic parties and for athletic contests and 


Dispensing Community 


66 HERE are they all go- 
ing?’ I asked my friend 
pause in the 


as a con- 


versation brought to our 


irs the sound of scores of feet on the 

lewalk in front of the house. 

I was hardly prepared for her almost 
‘agic look as she answered: 

“It’s our young folks, and they’re off 
for a good time in the city. Every night 

like that—they swallow their din- 
ner in a gulp and then make a grand 
ish for the ten-minutes-past-seven car. 
“And they are mere children,” she 
ent on hurriedly, “at least they seem 
1at to me. They are boys and girls, 
young people, between the ages of thir- 
teen and twenty.” 

“What do they do 
isked. 

“Do, do!” she exclaimed, “I wish we 
That’s just the trouble. They 
re dumped into the streets in search 
)f excitement and entertainment and no 
ne can be certain what will happen 
fore they are home again.” 

So intense was her convictions that 
he hurriedly brushed away a tear. 

“To-night,” she went on, controlling 
erself with an effort, “my boy and 
girl are safe at home with me, but I 
an’t keep them in, of evenings, much 
onger. Albert is nearly sixteen, and 

is now chafing at the restraint. 


+} 


in the city?” I 


k new 


ne 


various games for both old and young. 


By VINCENT WILCOX 


Right this minute he sulking in hi 
with the rest. 
but 


planning on joining the crowd at the 


room because he can’t go 


Althea is barely thirteen she too is 


first opportunity—at the first moment 
that we relax our control. It won’t be 
long before they will both get away 
from us.” 

It was, indeed, tragic picture for 
this mother. Yet the boys and girls 
going by on the alks not more than 
twelve feet away were full of the 


energy and th 
step said it. 


joy of youth—every 


Some were too sophisti 


cated perhaps, others seemed too 
innocent, but they were a typical group 
of young people that grown up 
together in a small town, chafing at its 


limitations 


and 


had 


and anxious to “see the 
sights in the city.” 

This town is not so much different in 
many ways than 
small communities. It is 
distance from a hustling and growing 
city. There is an interurban line that 
makes the trip in a few minutes and 
a “bus line” that the distance 
by way of some of the more popular 
roads. This not unlike any 
number of the matter of 
speedy and cheap transportation facili 
ties. 


thousands of other 


but a short 


1 
makes 


town 1s 


others in 


A business said: “If someone 
could but work out a practical plan that 


man 


Gladness 


; 


ould Keep ne young peopie here and 
away from the « ty ou boy iT gir 
problems would be simple. 

In another town within the radius of 
the same big city a survey has just beer 
completed. It has been four it thers 
are several roving groups of boys rang 
ing in age from ten to eighteen year 
They wander around the town and on 
to “the city” in sear 8) uiventure 
When for some reason they cannot gi 
into the city they have been caught 
tealing fruit from tre n private 
yards and even from peddle cart 
and from grocer tand Some have 
burglarized small tore ind “bor 
rowed” neighbo. machine thout 
permission. 

When they have bee ught an 


asked why they did it, the answer a 
given was enlightening, “Oh, we 
to get a kick out of it!” 


youthful 
It is 
adventure, for life, for something doing. 
When the town satisfy and 
there is lax parental control there i 


energy gone to 


the world-old 


: HIS is 
waste. desire for 


can not 
bound to be more serious trouble ahead 
for both the youths and their parent 
The signals are showing red. 

With a small town conveniently near 
a big city the problem becomes seriou 
Transportation is easy 


and never ex 
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The story-telling hour 
popular period for 
the youngsters. 











Trained teachers | 
charge of the af 
noon play perio 


At one end of the Community House is the reading and recreation 
room with a large fireplace and other comforts of a home. 


pensive when young people are looking 
for social diversion and excitement. 

food for thought in that 
mother’s tense and tragic outlook as 
he waited and listened to the hurrying 
boys and girls on their way to “the 
There can well be public con- 


There is 


city.” 
cern considering that at the close of the 
Civil War eighty-five per cent of Amer- 
ican people lived on the farms and at 
the close of the Great War only forty 
per could be 
classified as engaged in agriculture. 
The last census revealed that the city 
population is growing seven and one- 
half times as fast as rural—that 
small towns are being depopulated 
that there is an increasing difficulty in 


cent of the population 


the 





carrying on agricultural operations— 
that farm tenancy is rapidly decreasing 

that while the cities are gowing at a 
startling rate, many small towns and 
communities are decreasing in size, in 
local spirit and initiative. 

It is known that most young men and 
women will not remain permanently in 
any community which fails to provide 
social life and recreation. The evening 
exodus to the big city is proof of this. 

Two young people of Palo Alto, a 
California town, were talking: 

“Why don’t you come over to the 
Community House with me, if you are 
so lonely?” 

“What is the Community 
asked the other girl. 


, 


House?’ 


“Why, haven’t you been there yet? 
That’s the greatest thing in this town. 
It’s open all the time and anyone can 
go there to read or sit by the fire and 
play the victrola or dance, if there are 
two of you. Then there are concerts on 
Sundays and on some week-day nights. 
I go there almost every evening and I 
never feel lonesome any more, and I 
save money by not going to the city. 
Come on over.” 

That is the way that two high-school 
girls began their discussion in Palo 
Alto. The one who had been there the 
longest was making the other welcome 
to what she considered the main attrac- 
tion of the town. She had some place 
to go and she went, and told her friends 
about it and they went—both boys and 
girls. 


YALO ALTO, a town of about six or 

seven thousand, is solving in this way 
some of its social problems. The Com- 
munity Center House was known dur- 
ing the war period as the Hostess 
House at the nearby Camp Fremont. 
After the armistice this house was se- 
cured by a small group of practical 
idealists and moved to a central loca- 
tion in the town. 

Now it is the rallying point for the 
social life of young and old. The town 
fathers have awakened to its benefits. 
They first appropriated about three 
thousand dollars a year for its upkeep, 


but this year the city budget ca 
an appropriation of about eight 
sand dollars for its maintenance. 

It is the regular meeting-plac: 
some fourteen organizations such a 
American Legion, the Woman’s | 
League, the Men’s Singing Club, 
Mothers’ Discussion Club, the Athi: 
Club, the Dramatic Club, and 
Painters’ Union and other orga 
tions with widely diverse interests. 

And everybody in the town take 
active interest and has a 
feeling towards the Community Hou 
—at least the young people and c! 
dren do, and many, many older on 
And the reason is: they know it belon; 
to them. 

At the noon hour, men and wom 
from nearby come to eat their lunch 
its shady porches, or inside if t 
weather is cool. Opening the front d: 
there is the main hall. The first 
pression is one of restfulness and co! 
fort. There are big chairs with cu 
ions, a piano, writing-tables and a fir 
place at each end. There are flows 
everywhere. 


posses 


But in the evening the scene is dif 


ferent. The young people pour i: 
someone plays the phonograph; ar 
there may be dancing, or motion-pi: 
tures. With the chairs pushed back the 
:s plenty of room for these things o 
for a popular lecture. (Cont'd. on p. 54 
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Self-Interest and Business Salvation 


“It is not enough ‘to live and let 


HAVE in mind the Rotary Code 


live’—we must live and help live 


of Ethics. I have been profoundly 


7 | nterested in studying and think , 
‘ x inted 0 go 
& ing of what that code may mean ¢ 
° eC1lioyV 1iOs¢ 
individual who subscribed to it, cae sae 
. a good 100! 
at it must mean to the com ies « 
: . : ee try nim ou 
y in which the majority of its - 
men accept it as their guide They were 


indard of action. 


I can see that 


would have 


ransforming men, transforming "™©’~¥0?! 
opened | ey 
n picture a business man who has_ !* S€e” Sy ha 
up in surroundings where busi- ™@ny “ng 
thics were lax, a man whose aim, °f honesty. 
not been “to get the loot and bunting trip ; 
the law,” has been “to get what leg slature back 
in, and get by with it’—I can ‘Te bribes run 
e such a man reading that code, ©! ‘ousands 
I can imagine him feeling that a °°™' 1 John. It 
orld has opened before him. — 1 upset 
are men—you have met them in ' re \nothe1 
irious fields and I have met them “¥eSton At 
ne—men, who have simply never “CF Me Stal 
vered that there is a difference orld ol ethi 
een right and wrong. They are ‘““¢ ”! ind } 
ways bad men; usually they are “S@™e Man a; 
rant men; men who are untaught “a same He 
ecame prospe 


fundamentals of reading, 
When they are led to 
make 


thmetiec. 
ht, they often 


ive lately heard a true story about 
The story will inter- 


n like that. 


you for its own sake, and 
terest you for the sake of the man I |} 


set this other man 
aight. Forty years ago 
n the old West there 
a young fellow who 
about with a part- 
skinning people at 
He 
a card-sharp; I be- 
at one time he had 
road-agent. I 
that when a friend 
asked him re- 
whether he had 
of the vigi- 
tes in a famous raid 
Montana, he drily re- 
irked, No, that at that 
me he had been “on the 
her side.” 


ls in the saloons. 


na 
OW 
mine 
er tly 
een one 


Well, his partner died 
ind he was out of luck, 
r I understand that 
ist as it takes two to 
lake a quarrel, it takes 
o to make a really suc- 
essful skin-game. Along 
bout that time came a 
lude from the East who 


writing, 
And all 


mind, untaug! 


ed. 
the best 


andard lad 


udat 


young a 
Roosevelt! 


it will a momen 


ay tribdut 


By WILL HAYS 
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é luring their : 
t 
Johr it in the 
« ' '? 
e hi been of niin : 


p in hundred 
lidn’t take ’em?” I te 
tive shock to 


losophy of 


e began to ask Bu 
er night, un 
ide unfolded the fo) 
ougi neck of ] 
He w never i¢ nto bu 
He dropped the ma } 
nto business; he yx i 
1 lg y respec get 
to Trontie! the ‘ 
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eodore Roosevelt kit 
for us to pause give 
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practice it. 
is admitted. 


ethics. 
or appreciates 


them. He 
their fellows might benefit. 


those of the community. 


if for no better reason. 


painted. 


be impossible. 
is not fantastic 





do s 


and men would find it advisabl 


‘<TD HIS ethical stuff sounds all right,” says the sceptic, 
Rotarians actually practic: 


for the fun and fellowship?” 
It is one of the main purposes for which the member 


we 


I he 


ever have more than self-interest. 
we have plenty of examples of men who sacrificed themselves that 
And while 
his own interest, he usually does so intelligently and with a due 
appreciation of the necessity for fitting his own interests into 
Hence ethical dealing becomes not only 
possible but probable, for humanity must move together if at all, 


t« 


The Practicality of Idealism 


“but do 
Or do they just get together 


answer 1s emphatic they do 


What the sceptic really means is that he himself is not sold on 
He does not believe that humanity either understands them 


ot believe that humanity will 
This viewpoint is mistaken, for 


the average man does seek 


» be ethical for their own sake 


Yet in the majority of cases men find that ethical dealing is not 
only good business but is pleasurable in itself. Whether it appeals 
to vanity or to altruism, conduct which brings the approval of our 
friends stirs us to repeat the experience. 
the pessimists and the “scare heads” of the more sensational press; 
humanity on the whole is far more ethical than it is often 
The majority of men are only slightly shaded; were it 
otherwise modern business with its elaborate credit systems would 
Or as Will Hays says in this article: 
it is geared to human nature.” 


Despite the wails of 


“Your code 


one ( An oO 
Ro il 
a r or t 
t ec} \\ 
nk ol We 
t l I ne Re se ( 
f Ro y! 
nd se ‘ esse 
Inte 
roug 
ko ve ne 
re O 
su 
Oo! t 
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acl 
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ime H \ 
No I é 
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i, nee 
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Let us se orking it 
é ea of men, te 
1em tf t { not 
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a fe; teach then 
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t profi ble n ma 
terial é piritual 
pall ind your es will 
hine and you kno 
hat the prophet meant 
vhen he prophesied the 
Lord’s giving “beauty for 
ashes, and the oil of joy 
for (Cont'd. on page 55) 
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peti and War 
| NTERNATIONAL loans at the present time amount 
twenty-nine billion dollars. Add to 
tual war cost of from three to five 
omething may be realized of the 


to app! oximately 
this the stupendous ac 
hundred billion and 
e OI Wal 


cost and the wa 


nations is the basic caus« 

aftermath of war. It is a vicious 
ffect. Poverty, the cause—and war, 
conversely, war, the and poverty, 


The poverty of peoples o1 
of war—and it 1s the 
circle of cause and ¢ 
the effect; o1 


the eftect 


cause 


The peoples engaged bear the Che bill 
is paid by both winners and losers, with the losers pay 


in Wal cost. 


most—and the longest. 


be attributed practically every evil 


ing the 


lo poverty can 


and destructive thing that afflicts society : disease, crime, 
and perversions of both body and soul. It is the Via 
Dolorosa along which are strewn the wrecks of its 
victims 

Five hundred billions of dollars spent for war! Why 


il 
hundred billions of dollars for peace? It would 
the abolishment of poverty and 
would mean war abolished. The 
Rockefeller Foundations on a grand 
scale to study poverty, its effect on peace and war, and, 
if you please, program a remedy. The worst scourges 
that have afflicted mankind have been conquered—yel 
low fever, hookworm, typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox 
tackle the double-headed hydra of poverty 


not hive 
go a long ways toward 


hed 


nee ds more 


poverty abolis 


WOIl ld 


Let us now 
and war. 

It is a job not for the politicians and diplomats—the) 
have had their chance. Rather is it a job for the or- 
ganizations of the world to which the business and pro 
world belong—service clubs—pro 
craft and guild organizations 
church as well as the other 
will be a glorious opportunity. The 
forget its useless hair-splitting for the 
saving the body and souls of men and 
For the next war will utilize all 
the fiendishness of the accumulation of science and in 
vention for the destruction of man. In the next life- 
or-death struggle there will be no fancy and prolonged 
choice of weapons any more than there was in the last 
war. The only difference will be that we have advanced 
since then ; that we have learned new methods of fright 
fulness. 

Five hundred billions of dollars toward the abolish- 
ment of poverty cc be a good economic investment 
in the world’s future welfare for it would bring peace. 


fessional men of the 


fessional o1 ganizations 
and the church. For the 
organizations it 
church can well 
present work of 
women and children. 


Support the Legion 

N war time Rotarians were a “service of support” for 
all worthy win-the-war causes and especially for the 
welfare of the men in service and their dependents. The 
Have we forgotten our dead and wounded? 
Let us hope not. In Britain, Rotarians are still finding 
“jobs for demobs.” In the United States there is now 
a splendid opportunity to help a worthy cause—The 
Children’s Billet of the American Legion. These or 


war is Over. 


ganized veterans (all too few in numbers) have 
out a child-welfare program that is a big, const: 
step in the right direction. It complies with Ri 
desire to develop a boy into a good citizen. If you 
to know how you can help, just drop a line to th 
ican Legion at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Glow of Interest 
I’N whose entrances are noted and whose depa 
are opposed, always remind us of an electric | 
That small contrivance takes the current, pass 
through a resistance coil, reflects heat in all dire 
and makes itself desirable wherever damp and 
keep sullen, jailer’s watch. 

Such men can take the current of ideas, run it th: 
the resistance of their personality, work up a gl 
enthusiasm by pitting their wits against others, 
finally reflect this radiance to the world They di 
try to assimilate all ideas at once but adjust stud 
capacity. They do not think their own ideas are ni 
sarily the final word, but modify their 
cordingly. They do not keep all the warmth for tl 
selves, but shed it on their fellows. 

The people we like are not those to whom we alw 
give laws, nor those whose word is always absolute 
to us. We like the give-and-take, the clash of mi: 
that releases the spark of truth. There is little satist 
tion in grappling shadows or in pushing mount: 
There is real delight in fair combat of either body 
mind. 


resistance 


The heaters we like do what they are supposed t 

provided we handle them intelligently. A red-hot f 
nace is as bad as an ice-rimmed stove—only in a 
ferent way. We like things that we can control as 
as be controlled by. 

The organizations we like are neither holier-t 
thou pinnacles nor city-hall doormats. 

To take, to use, and then to give again; is not 
written on all the sign-posts of Success ? 


The Little Things 


“As God is my judge, I’ve never knowingly 
wronged man, woman, or child.’ 


S a man solemnly gives testimony—with uprai 
hand—so was the statement uttered. The n 
speaking was the proprietor of a cigar stand. He w 


+ 


well over fifty. He is not overly blessed with 
world’s goods. For the third or fourth time he had be 
observed to go out of his way in returning change 
absent- minded c customers. A chance remark—one thi: 
after another—finally brought this declaration of 
cigar man’s code of personal conduct, and as he c 
cluded, ‘““—and I do not intend to start now!” Lon; 
fellow’s village blacksmith came to mind, he who “‘oo! 
the whole world in the face, for he owes not any man 
‘After all, as the years unroll, one is impressed that it 
the little things that count—little acts that mould cha 
acter—a hand given to help a discouraged traveler—a 
honest attitude in life—actions that are four squar 


Truly the little things are the great things of life j 
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Behind in Our 
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Thinking 


other men in public life, 
has followed the 
ilar ones, of Rotarian Moffatt’ 


many 
riter articles, 
ng relative to Rotary’s mission 
iter is a former Rotarian, and 
taking over the managership of 


ocal Chamber of Commerce. This 
however, has nothing to do with 
following statements he will set 


all of which, by the way, have 
ocal meaning. I am rather trying 
from a_ national 
than a local application. 
ould like to propound the follow 


nink 


view point 


juestion, to-wit: 
a live Rotary club continue to 
a city with an inactive o 
’ Chamber of Comme rce? 
he reverse of this question brings 
ame ultimate reaction; that is, the 
er will be true both ways, as re- 
Rotary responsibility. Mr. Mof 
Commerce Rotarianized, 
I feel my opinion leans that way 
fter a few years as a Rotarian. I 
onder what the Rotary world would 
nk of the following as a basis of 
Rotary endeavor: We have constantly 
1 in Rotary addresses, and Commer- 


stresses 


al organization talks, that Rotary 
urely must be the great training 


ground, the great school of business 
hics and social service, where men 
together study the civic problems of 
their city, and then having learned 
something of the solution of such prob- 
lems, in the light of the gospel of 
Rotary—express that learning in action 
through their Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in the last issue of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, states 
that the man about forty and on of 
today is not a modernly minded man, 
loesn’t read enough, hence isn’t making 
iny real contributions to the fast- 
hanging world that the war left us. 
He accuses these men of slowing up. 
lhe age he mentions is just about the 
ictive Rotarian’s age. The world, since 
the great war, is certainly presenting 
ome weird problems, and many are 
‘brand new” to the mind of the man 
bout the age mentioned. He infers 
that these minds are not plastic, hence 
not easily adjusted to the post-war psy- 
hology, or manner of doing things in 
1924, 


Fitz may be wrong, but he does do 








VWs I it is not possible to pre sent 
in this * “all of the 


‘open forum’ 


received 
selected 
important 
with Rotary 


that = are 
letters are 
timely 


communications 
from Rotarians. 


which discuss and 


questions In connection 


Letters are welcome and those will 
be used which come within this policy 
and for which there is space 


All letters presented in this depart 
ment of THE ROTARIAN are ex 
pressions of personal opinion and the 
Editors and Publishers do not assume 
responsibility for the viewpoints ex 


ptr essed 
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mpching 


analyzing, to say 


some very earcl x 

the least. We do know, for example, 
that the average man of Rotary age 
spends more time joy riding in his car 
than he does in reading good books. 


We mean the rank and file of business 
Now 


about eighty-seven per cent of the chil- 


men. then, can we say, that with 


dren who enter high school and never 


the year in college, 


totally un 


finish sophomore 


and go into the vorld 
equipped to meet the great sociological 
problems and the advanced methods of 
ay that we are on a 
safe and sane basis of education to keep 
the that levelopment re- 
quiries? Along with this, we find many 
Rotarians who their trade 
journals, and they won’t become active 
in a Chamber of Commerce. So, it 
seems to me that the Rotary club could 
become the Educational, and it follows, 
Inspirational fountain in a community. 
If these men at that age, and as heads 
of firms and departments, can do any- 
thing, they can read, and study, and 
express that which they learn through 
a living, pulsating Chamber of Com- 


commerce, can we 


pace world 


won’t read 


merce. 

We present a program which 
tried out in a club (Rotary) and which 
proved vitalizing. Designed to stimu- 
late thought and more reading, for the 
reason, pardon us, that too many of our 
Rotarians are thinking in the terms of 

fathers and grandfathers (we 
don’t mean to be severe) and the world 
today is, in so many ways, different 
than our fathers faced. Speed, speed, 
in social life, in quantity production, in 
transportation, and in all but thinking. 
True a few stand out in their thinking, 


we 


= 
their 


Che iirman parcel out an artict 


om THE ROTARIAN to each of 


Tit l Ost t ‘ i t 

€ It ! é ( r i! 

nd ( le the 
alue ( the ry r on en va 

neé 

second Week Dep é oO Rot i ? 
1c. The que oO ( Heaver 
KnNO here re many 0 \ i very 
nteresting) being a natio nte1 


I or il or lo« one | ¢ n 
nk again 

Third Week (a) Learn a Ne Song 
(The value of singing in Rotary we 
believe unquestioned.) and (b) 
An educational addre on boy ork 
or local social problem 

Fourth Week—Our Chamber of Com 


condition The Chamber of 


furnish th 


merce 
Commerce to program 
education 

When if occul 


Here the club pre lent 


of civic 
Fifth Week 
lent’s Day. 
unloads structive cr 
What 


con 
think you? 
M. W. KRIEGER, 


Coffeyville, Kanaas 


{ Nation of Spenders 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

That there 
tendencies in our American civilization 
of today, the 


among us will be slow 


are certain dangerous 
complete optimist 
And 
in this day of political and social nos 
takes some courage 
suggest another weakness, and a new 
effort at a remedy. However, Rotarians 
presumptively do not lack courage, and 
it is not empty flattery to expect such 


y most 
u to deny. 


trums, it even t 


a group to be prepared to consider our 
way of national from a new 
aspect, and perhaps to lend their weight 
in some effective fashion to the solu- 
f one found 


living 


tion 


+ 


of the problem, 
re) exist 
men have begun 


Very many busine 
to reprobate which 


extravagance 
has characterized the American people 
since the Great War; usually, it must 
be confessed, as a criticism of the other 
fellow, and most often of the so-called 


the 
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“working classes.” But even a hasty 

survey tends to convince one that the 

evil is not limited to any one group. 
As a matter of fact, Americans 


never were in any true sense thrifty. 


The Yankee of an earlier day was 
“careful” of his own possessions. But 
set down as were our forebears in a 


land of limitless possibility, they wasted 
they saved—wasted the treas- 
ures of nature, because it seemed that 


even as 


there was more than enough for all. 
And this fine large disregard for the 
inherent values of things, their sons 


have brought down through the gener- 


ations, expressed now in a disregard 


money. 


Unfortunately, the time has passed 
when Providence may be depended upon 


for the inherent value of 


to provide indefinitely the means for 
such prodigality. . America has very 
largely capitalized her natural re- 
sources—and if the metaphor is per- 
missible, her sons are spending now 


out of principal, rather than income. 
That there has been any corresponding 
state of mind, 
On the contrary, it 
that the un- 
avoidably accelerated by the nervous 
strain of tends to grow faster; 
and he that to 
“pay the fiddler” used to be easy, com- 
pared with paying the jazz orchestra. 

This fundamental extrava- 
gance is parent to a of evils, 
each more conspicuous than the vice it- 
self. Profligacy is the enemy 
both ef business and personal morality; 
and to the misuse of money, more than 
any thing, can fairly be 
traced the influences which are working 
to corrupt the people, and particularly 
the youth, of America today. 

If thrift is to be mistaken as a syno- 
nym for miserliness, it would have little 
to recommend it. But just insofar as 
the real meaning of thrift is under- 
stood, it may itself as a virtue 
worthy of emulation, even by a nation 
of generous-minded and open-handed 
people. Fundamentally, thrift should 
contemplate the spending of 
money, or of any other thing of value. 
The policy of conservation of natural 
resources, now generally endorsed, is 
an evidence of national thrift, and is 
not in any sense inconsistent with the 
continued utilization and enjoyment of 
the protected The program 
goes to the manner, not the fact, of 
use. 

So in the same way thriftiness may 
express itself in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Too many Americans for their 
own and their country’s good spend 
unwisely, largely because they have 
been neither encouraged nor taught by 
example to follow any other course. 
The time is coming when the common 
interest will dictate a different pro- 

(Continued on page 50) 


change in the national 
is not 
would 


apparent. 


rather seem pace, 


war, 


who dances now finds 


vice of 


score 


sworn 


other one 


show 


wise 


assets. 
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Rotary—and the Woman Outsid 


By IVY ATKINS 


AM I in favor of Rotary clubs for 
““ women? Of course I am, but 
‘ Yes, there is a “but” in it, and 
it is because of that “but” that I offer 
no apology for wearying you with an- 
other article on this important topic. 
Perhaps it may be well to go back 
to the beginning and to sketch in as 
few words as possible the course mat- 
ters have taken. The question first 
arose in 1912, when a committee of 
American ladies asked for recognition 
of Rotary clubs for women. Rotary 
International refused this request, but 
on exactly what grounds they based 
their refusal I am not quite sure. 
Eleven years later, in November, 1923, 
to be exact, a letter, signed by nine 


English business and _ professional 
women, was sent to Rotory Inter- 
national making the same_ request. 


Although public opinion has traveled 
far since 1912, and women fill positions 
undreamed of in those pre-war days, 
the answer of Rotary International was 
precisely the same. Without giving 
any definite reason for their refusal, 
they yet made it plain that “Rotary is 
unwilling to grant the use of its name 
to classification clubs of women, or 
have such clubs become members of 
the Rotary International, and partici- 
pate in its conventions and other forms 
of administration.” But at the same 
time they let it be clearly understood 
that they raised no objection to clubs 
for women being started unofficially. 

At Torquay {conference of Rotary 
clubs of Great Britain and Ireland] 
the matter was again discussed, and a 
resolution was passed to the effect that 
in the opiniom of the conference the 
matter should again receive the serious 
attention of the directors of Rotary 
International, and steps be taken to 
ascertain the opinion of Rotarians 
throughout the world on the subject. 

Why does Rotary International never 
commit itself to any definite reason for 
denying Rotary membership to women? 
Why does it assume the inconsistent 
position of officially forbidding whilst it 
unofficially permits? I really cannot 
tell you, but I can tell you why I 
approve of its decision, for I do approve 
of it. 

The letter which traveled across the 
Atlantic in November, 1923, asked for 
a club “whose constitution, aims and 
conduct shall conform to those by 
which men’s clubs all over the world 
are governed.” The qualification for 
membership then must be precisely the 
same as that in practice in the men’s 
clubs. If the classification basis of 
membership has been a stumbling block 
to some men, how much more so would 
it be when applied to women! In big 


towns, no doubt, successful clubs 
come into being, there would be 
of material from which to select 
bers; but in small towns it wou 
absolutely impossible to start 
as there would not be enough 
sional and business women to 
its existence. 

I am not going to deny the 
ing number of women in busines 
and I feel quite sure that eve 
town of medium size it wou 
surprising how many eligible 
could be found if one seriously t 
of starting a club. But I do say 
these women are in a minority 
hardly represent the women of 
land. This is a point which man, 
clamor for women’s inclusion in R 
are apt to overlook. They forget 
by starting a club “whose constit 
aims and conduct shall conform to + 
by which men’s clubs all over the 
are governed” they forever shut 
door on some of the women most n 
inside the club. 

Rotary makes a very definite : 
to women. It makes an appeal t 
woman in the home as well as 
woman in the office. Why should 
wife who has perhaps delibe: 
given up all thoughts of a career 
sake of husband and children, o1 
mother whose only business is her |} 
and the training of a future ge 
tion of Rotarians, be denied 
privileges of Rotary? At any rate t 
both know the meaning of “Se 
above Self.” 

The great aim of Rotary is to 
representative. There must be 
cliques. The classification basis 
membership insures this so far as n 
are concerned, but I contend that 
the case of women it would |! 
exactly the reverse effect. It wo 
exclude too many. It seems that 
following the letter of the law 
closely the spirit would be lost, 
that in order to get the Rotary Sp 
in a woman’s club the letter wo 
have to be altered. 

I can now finish the sentence v 
which I began. Am I in favor 
Rotary clubs for women? Yes, of cou 
I am, but I do not ask to be affiliat 
to Rotary International. I wi 
a separate organization. I want a co 
stitution made for the needs of wom 
and not one framed for the needs 
men. I want a club whose members! 
is open to women who are only wiv: 
and mothers, as well as to their bus 
ness and professional sisters. In fa: 
I want the ethics and ideals of Rotar 
adapted to the use of the ordinar 
woman, to the woman of the home 
well as of the business. 
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THILE age is not always vener- 

any 
achieved 
is likely 
commend it. 


P / able per se, 
which has 
of existence 
than mere age to 
newspaper must be something if it 
live. 
ay of proof, we cite the “Mer 
y” of Hobart, Tasmania, which re 
tly celebrated its anni- 
iry by a 72-page 
shows how intimately the paper 
lentified with its community. The 
rcury” has always been something; 
ict in the old days of very personal 
ng it was occasionally something 
nuch for the authorities 
went to jail for his 
nt. Today it not only delivers 


seventieth 


special issue 


and one 


vigorous 


rehensive reports but it also uses 
fidelity worthy of 
tation. It is further a tribute to 
es Brothers, who launched it; and 
Rotarian W. H. Cummins, the gen 


associates. 


sh with a 


manager and his 
* * * 
[he American Public Library and 
Diffusion of Knowledge” is the 
ewhat pretentious title of a modest 
oklet by William S. Learned. Al 
ugh written for librarians prima- 
, the booklet contains much informa- 
on of value to all who use libraries 
suggestions for using libraries 
re. The problems of diffusing 
nowledge; the library’s part in the 
ffusion; the librarian himself; and 


the contribution of the great Carnegie 


poration, are all dealt with in sep 
ate sections. Charts and indices are 
berally used to supplement the read 
ng matter. 

It is not sufficient for some sections 


of humanity to have knowledge, the 


1uthor argues, we must also consider 


the necessity of diffusing knowledge— 


making it available to all sorts and 
nditions of men. Herein lies the op- 
ortunity of the public library—an 
pportunity which it shares with other 
gencies—but which the library can 
ercise with particular effect due to 
e democracy of its appeal. 

~ * + 

“Friendly Chats With Possible Amer- 
ans” is just that. This little booklet 

prepared by Harry Downer, head 


resident of The Friendly House Drook 
ery of Davenport, Iowa. 
tion of the Davenport Rotary club and 


The coopera- 


newspaper 
seventy 
to have 
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other agencies is making possible t 
put the booklet in the hands of immi 
grants who desire to become natural- 
ized. Much information concerning 
naturalization; and local and national 
government is put in the question-and 
n ( Oo of l ee! 
to be or ign: rhe 

o!} le ¢ h née empt 
to give the nig itnentl 
formation, } ( y th regard t 
city and I yrobably 
save many from being exploited by un 
serupulou pe t avoid ul 
necessary insults to the immigrant’s in 
telligence hich cannot be said of all 
material of this kind. A second edition 
of 1,000 copi ied this yes 
and that should on. brit 
$500 for the wo1 f Frien 

Among recent contributions of ir 
lividual Rotariar the “Legend of 


the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
a poem by H. C. Reagan of Loveland, 


Colorado. Comment from other poet 


and writers indicates that this bit of 
folklore is worth while, that it incor 
porates the picturesqueness of Indian 
legend as well as some striking descrip 


] 


tion of the natural beauty of the Can 


yon. A well-illustrated edition of the 
Legend has been prepared by _ th 
Christopher Publishing House, of Bo 
ton, Mass. 
* * * 
Among the several codes of ethic 
adopted by American business men, 


+ + 


relate » the 


About a year 


several automobile in 
dustry. 
similar was done by t 
A. H. Bennett and “Elrick Charteris.” 
The former is a past president of Not- 
latter a frequent 
journals. 


go something 


wo Englishmen, 


tingham Rotary, the 
contributor to automobile 
This code of motor-trading ethics ha 
been issued in pamphlet form by the 
Institute of Motor Traders and will 
doubtless stimulate the production of 
branches of the in- 
dustry. The co-authors acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Guy Gundaker 
and his code for restaurateurs, which 
they believe to be the first of the com- 


codes in other 


mercial codes of ethics. 

This code of motor-trading ethics is 
complete and although it is avowedly 
not intended to cover every possible con- 
tingency it does deal with most of the 
situations of the business. 

. * . 
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ay 
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vo, 
l é » t £ ‘ 
new r¢ n once I 
everybody believe r () 
then to make i 
) \ ( otne Oo 
é H 
4 t ) t 
4 
) 
ome ) 
OI ) \ l 
pro t | 
r Y ‘ r 
Tree to S er ) 
I le € ( 
nece ry re £ 
tha) ects 0 of pro 
portion De eel 
e¢ € ( ( ) 
te cE V ( ave bee re 
I re 1 ne paper <¢ l 
| € eme V ou ee! oO be im 
rig more rofe on l Lice by 
tne jou nal themse ( Po \ 
tl evel ually mear ( 
jou T docto i! r ist irt 
now ¢€ mined by fello I oner 
\ ep towa 1 gene ourn 
isn e recommend study of “The 
Ethics of Journalism,” by Nelson A 
Crawford, head of the department of 
ndustrial journalism at Kansa Agr 
cultural College. totarian Crawfo 
has achieved a happy blending of idea) 
n and realisn recogi ng pet 
of herd rule a ell as of liv 1 
moralities. The book published |} 
Alfred A. Knopf of N« York 
. * > 
“The Child: His Nature and H 
Needs” a symposium of knowledge 
prepared by eminent tudent of tl 
field under the editoria] direction of 


O’Shea of the U 


versity of Wisconsin. The book the 
fi t of series of cont pution pron 


l’oundatior 


founded under state charter for the 
study of child life and the di 
of the knowledge acquired. 


some 500 pages of informative reading, 


semination 


There are 


charts, and illustrations, welded into an 


attractive format. 
There are three major divisions, co 


ering: the present status of our 
I well 


knowledge of child nature; chil 
being; and child education. But com 


prehensive as the survey is, the lan 


guage employed is sufficiently non-tech 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Douglas Planes 
Circle Globe 


One of the round-the-world Am: 
planes is shown above as it appeared 
ready for flight. At left is shown a cor: 
in a work-room of the Douglas Air; 
Factory, Santa Monica, California, 
ing planes in process of construction 

The globe fliers travelled 27,500 mi 
in 175 days, through weather that vari 
from blistering monsoon to numbing b! 
zard. The flight was more a scientific: 
pedition than an attempt to do somethi 
spectacular and its success was due no | 
to the skill and courage of the pilots 
mechanics, than to the cooperation of vai 
ous arms of the service. 

Preparations for the flight occupied fou 
years, and the ten men who started 
not only the pick of the force but al 
took special courses in  meteorolog 
navigation, and other scientific trainin! 





Some of the fellows 
of Santa Monica 
(Cal.) Rotary who 
attended a_ special 
luncheon given in 
honor of a former 
member of the club, 
Donald W. Douglas, 
designer and builder 
of the famous Amer 
ican world-cruise air 
planes. Donald is 
seen (top row, cen- 
ter holding a framed 
scroll bearing reso 
lutions of apprecia 
tion of his distin 
guished service in 
the field of aviation. 
The presentation was 
made by Rotarian 
Neil Nettleship for 
the club. 
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} [BRE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sig? of the Rotary flag, ge ( y2L¢ é 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and le you 1 elbou 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World 
lexican Clubs Build tures, concerts, ete, and for the at- “Second Mile Companions” 
{ itomobile Road tendance of at least one Rotarian every Do More Than Duty Asks 
; night. The club also entertains 500 crip ' 
SALTILLO, MEXICO. A letter from —* re ea Seber ecisksags via sas Waco, Texas.—In Christ’s time ther 
ed children at ©} tmas and co-ope} ' 
nm O. Rhoades, district governo! pace " : eaatineadin i asala compelling anyone to accon 
vo] ates with Juvenile nemployment Cen > { 5 
recently, states that the Saltillo ; aye pipes eee \ Roman officer fi e whe 
" ers wv making persona calils on dO 
Monterrey clubs are building the : é o do so. In this « on. * 


highway to connect any two dis Guardians of the Peace ll remember the command “And 0 
ities of the republic—an automo {lso Keepers of the Football oeve a O thee °0 a mM 


road about 100 kilometers in length, CARDIFF, WALES The local club go wit im twail Th iggested the 
hich some 15 kilometers have been taking an active interest in boys’ work lan of “second mile companions” wl 
from each end. This will be of Rotarian give litable lecture at J. Ed. Porter originate 
kable value in stimulating na- Juvenile Unemployment Training Cen meeting with remarkable sucet n the 
interest in good roads, and will ter, and through th enter one partial Waco Rotary Clu Briefl ] chen 
er immediate service to a large’ ly infirm boy has been helped to train ork ke tl Brief 
ion. ng and suitable employment lata concerning every memb« ce 
: But tor the ely nd energeti ected and filed ir epa te en elop 
Prevention and Cure cunthe: there are teentetes. Dealbelin. Atlee thn eee ies BREE 
fre Both Planned. balls which were originally delivered to that there remains only general inf 
PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND.—Amongst the Chief Constable by the Rotarians, mation, these envelopes are uffle 
er things this club is co-operating and which the boys return to the police ind a committee of one selects the pa 
th the probation officer of the local station after the game. This little bit of names by lot. Thus every membe 


| 


olice court and looking after some of association promotes the right kind becomes the ‘second mile companion” 


xty boys. The club is securing of contact between boys and _ police of some other member, but the identity 
emises where these boys can meet and _ saves thei espective interests of the former remains a secret to th 
ery evening and is arranging for lec- from clashing atter For the next six months the 





This picture was taken during a civic manifestation at Cienfuegos, Cuba, organized by the local Rotarians with the 

cooperation of representatives of various elements of the city’s population. More than 10,000 people took part in the 

demonstration. The photo shows the throng watching as the Rotary president, Adalberto Ruiz, delivers a petition to the 

mayor of Cienfuegos for transmissal to the President of the Republic. The petition asked for the construction of 
more public schools throughout the city. 
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Dr. Charles Barker recently spent a week in Philadelphia giving his series of famous 


talks under the auspices of the Rotary 


Club. 


During the week’s engagement he 


addressed nearly ten thousand young men and women of the high schools and colleges, 


and more than three thousand parents. 


Five thousand pamphlets containing his ad- 


dresses were distributed. “A Strong Arm, A Clear Mind, and A Brave Heart” were the 
three points emphasized in his talks at the high schools. Two motor-cycle policemen 


were assigned to Dr 


the wel- 


assigned to. 


companions each watch over 
fare of the 
If he is 


“companion” write 


man they are 
from a meeting, his 
him a letter telling 
ed and urging him 
the 
absence either per- 
sonal or in the family, the “companion” 
And at 


keeps his 


absent 


him that he was m 


he attendance. If 


to make up t 
due to illne 
does whatever he can to help. 
all times the “companion” 
own identity a secret, merely signing 
“Second Mile Companion” to the letters. 
This haphazard pairing off sometimes 
brings who formerly 
thought they had nothing much in com- 
mon, but after six months of watching 
is bound to 
which 
may become the basis of a real friend- 


together men 


over a man’s welfare one 


discover unsuspected qualities 


hip. At the end of the six months it 
will be known who the chance comrades 
were—and Rotarian Porter believes 


that this revelation will intensify club 
fellowship. Good results are apparent 
already, and other Texas clubs are be- 


coming interested in the plan. 


Buy Camp Ground for 
‘Teen Age Boys and Girls 

NELSON, B. C. 
Boy Scouts and other young campers 
have enjoyed their trips to Kokanee, 
twelve miles from Nelson. This sum- 
mer it loooked as though the happy va- 
cations must end for the owner wanted 
to sell this point of land. However, 
the local Rotarians felt that the place 
where so many boys had caught their 
first trout and flipped their first flap- 
jack should be saved for the use of 
the younger generation. 


For many summers, 


sarker during the week to facilitate his “moves” about the city. 


the site was 
teen boys 


totarians presented the 


On August 6th, 
the 
girls, and the 

deed to the Scouts who represented all 


camp 


donated to aged and 


the junior organizations. The presenta- 
tion was preceded by an inspection trip 
through the Scout camp, after which 
the Scouts and Cubs proved an atten- 
tive audience while President St. Denis 
and others brief talks. Then 
after the final cheers had died down 
the Scouts assumed the duties of host 


gave 





January. 
and entertained their visitors 
games and a tea party. 

The action of the Rotarian 
an incentive to others—for a litt 
a local citizen presented the can 
a camp kitchen and full equipn 


Entertain Students 

From Seventeen Countries 
HARRISONBURG, VA.—One of 

distinguished groups of visit 

welcomed to this city was th 

students who are inspecting A 

institutions under the guidances 


fessors Alexander and Jessup 
lumbia University. The thirt 
men and women in the party 
sented seventeen different cou 


They were keenly interested i 
ing first-hand knowledge of edu 
methods, and expressed great } 
at the hospitable treatment 1 
ceived. After the visitors had in 
various types of schools, they 
tertained at the Rotary luncheo 
gathering proved so enjoyable t! 
usual luncheon period was exte! 
that hosts and guests might lear 
more about other. The 
group included V. V. Philips, se 


each 


of the Northern India Methodi 
sions; S. C€. Kirshnayya of 


pacifist and lecturer on Ghandi; 
Williams, of India, a graduate of 
bridge and Edinburgh; T. V« 
history teacher of Ukraine, Rus 
B. Riley, of Australia, Rhodes 

inspector-general in Iraq, Mespot 
Paul Rowland, headmaster of 

garian school; twelve students 
China; two from Japan; 
Korea; one from (Cont’d on pag 


one 





This boys’ orchestra of Glassboro, N. J., has an interesting history. Because his 

Norman, wished to play the saxophone, Rotarian Joseph Campbell, Rotary C! 
Secretary, concluded that doubtless other boys had similar ambitions. So Secret 
Campbell started the Junior Rotary Orchestra—and since then he has given one |i 

each week to training these lads. The orchestra often enlivens Rotary affairs. Lefi 

right, are: Elwood Reynolds, violin; Harley Stanger, violin; Joseph Campbell, pia’ 

Stanley Pierce, drums; Norman Campbell, saxophone; and George Gasperson, cor! 


Pe lu 
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WTON, 
ib No. 1789. Special 
tative: Floyd Pig- 

Meridian; presi- 


Mississippi. Te last list of new Rotary clubs ; published in the 
Since then other Rotary 

states, England, Canada, 
Norway, and Cuba. There are now 1,535 clubs in the 


tos have ee? 





July Nu t rere NV 


c organized mn the I nited j t | I 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, China, ecret A. H. We 
h ‘ 


I nited States: 


Lancaster, New Hamp 


mes L. Byrd; sec- ae ie ’ a geoiey d é is } ‘ 
Will B. Walton. 148 in England; 77 in Canada; ; Australia; 10 in New Zealand; shire. Club No. 1828, Spx 
i, West Virgini 8 in Mexico; 3 wm China; 2 in Norway; 12 in Cuba. These figure Repress e: Chau 
y Ss nia. . : ‘ g au 
—— ae Special do not include clubs in territories having the same governments o y H. I : 4 ‘ 
ati ex J Frank which are otherwise united with any of the countries ? nit ed T he I How 
f Charleston ; presi- total number of clubs was 1,851 on December 10th. and twe j-eig) Ww. | eta 
lohn D. Rake; sec- nations were then re presente ] Rotar 7 ; \ I 
Frank Stone. Rockland, Maine. | 
tby, England. Club No. 1791. Organized Dunn, North Carolina. Club No. 1809. Spe- entative Herbert C Lil ~ \ | 
e auspices of District Council No. 4; cial Representative: Fred B. Johnson of Clinton president, Dr. Walter M. Sn: . : 
_W. A. Headlam; honoral secretary, M. president, Rev. Oscar T. Mattox; secretary, John Walt Rounds ee 
m: M. Sherwood - 
an. I ' : 
= ; Boonville, Missouri. Clul 
lesbury, England. Club No. 1792 Or- Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada. Club No. 1810 Repre tative: Cl WW 
under the auspices of District Council Special Repre sentative: George Downey of Win- ‘ ‘ I M. Leste 
resident, S. E. Wilkins; honorable secre nipeg ; ra ident, Frar E. Sir n; secretary, Simrall 
~ George H. Crimes 
T > 
‘ C. Holden. R: lolph, V ne se , : Williamsburg, Virginia ( \) . 
Condereniatls Pennsylvania. Club No. 1793. . ando P " 4s Club N 181 Special il Representative r} os ae p 
Representative: Ernest Hornburg of a P ee = ss _ , Dew =; of White River port Ne president. Ashi abe , pai 
le; president, Frank A. Beyer; secre- — Re ° F. Wr , = . lr. Salisbury ; seere Herbert G. Chandler — 
tary te Isor av ] 
Archibald P. Akeley. — : Escondido, Calif 
_ 3 4 ? = Mount Vernon-Lisbon, Iowa. Club No. 1812 > ‘s alifornia 
Napier, New Zealand. Club No. 1794. Or-  gpecial Representative: O. C. Burrows of Belle il Representative I w  Sienks 
under the auspices of Special Commis- lair eae San Die ide M 
° - Plaine; preside Ss vd McCutcheon secretary, 
Geo. Fowlds; president, J. H. Edmund-  ppqward R. Ristine Lloyd H. Woodnutt 
orable secretary, R. M. Chadwick. es 2 
ae ees , : : Avon Park, Florida. Club No. 181 Special Ocean ‘Springs, Mississippi ‘ N 
Anamosa, Iowa. Club No. 1795 Special Representative: Charl H. Williams of Lake ; Representative: D. ¢ ‘ ‘RB 
ntative: Gilbert Rockstad of Monticello; land; y de ( , Freeman secretar I ide Frank E. Schmid . ae 
“loy i 
James E. Remley; secretary, A. N Herbert F. R. R McClure 
hen. Peking, China. Club N 1214 Oveanined Farnham, England. ( , ! Organiz 
jastings, New Zealand. Club No. 1796. Or- under the uspice f Special Representative : t pice f Dist ( NJ 12 
under the auspices of Special Commis- Julean Arnold; president Admiral Tsai Ting - ent A. J. S 
Geo. Fowlds; president, W. Richmond ; Kan; secretary, Samuel S. Young E. F. Crundwell 
ble secretary, G. H. Roach. Forest Grove, Oregon. Club No. 181 Spe- Pontypool, England. Club N “ 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. Club No. 1797. Spe- cial Re presentative: Fred S of Portland = ed under the auspices of D ‘ 
s } ident hert ( frmar > tar Poly \ { y \ 
Representative: James W. Davidson of pre side nt, Alber Ho in; secretary, Ralph it Ne f I 
president, James M. Wardle; secre- [- Mills ary, W. A. H 
George E. Hunter. Sebring, Florida. Club N 181¢ Special Aberdare, Wales. ( oO a 
Dennison, Ohio. Club No. 1798. Special Repre eve pe se H Will f Lake mnie Cee, —rn f Dist ( No. 14 
entative: Walter Nickels of New Phila- land > pre side nt, I f r. Haskins ecretary, . ae Jame E. F. He 
president, Edwin D. Moody; secretary, Ray O. Baker ; Ernest Kir 
P. Daberko. Jarrow, England. N 817. O nized Ensley, Alabama Club } ecin} 
Barre, Vermont. Club No. 1799. Special enstc the au 1 es f District Council N 3; ” present oa e: He n L. Turn ffield 
entative: Joseph Brown of Montpelier ; preside nt, Andrew hor able ecretary, Dr eside I : Re Lauren | Bru ; re 
lent, S. Hollister Jackson; secretary, Paul Leslie W. Lawson \ am C. Maxwell 
Lynch. Warwick, England. Club No. 1818. Organized Bentonville, Arkansas ( 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. Club No. 1800. under the aus] 1cé f District Council No. 6; ial Representative Eller, R H ‘ 
al Representative: Dave Wright of Strat- president, Will iam I mes | lie honorable sec Roge : president, David W Pos , 
president, Donald M. Sutherland; secre- etary, H. G. Stewart T ary, O. D. Stil 
James Garnwath. Mountain View, California Cl Robinson, Illinois. ( J 
Sittingbourne, England. Club No. 1801. Or- Special Representative Leonard re esentative: P. J. Kolb of Mt. Carn . 
ed under the auspices of District Council an Jose a J. M. Atkinson ; secretary dent, L. S. Heath; secretary, O. G. O 
12; president, Rev. A. P. McNeile; honor- “©” C. Teal. Clarion, Iowa. Club N 94 _ R 
secretary, J. E. French. Saltillo, Mexico. Club Ne 8 Organized entative: Thomas W. Purce f Hampt 
er the auspices of District Governor Nelson ‘esident yr lov ? SY ! 
Hobart, Tasmania, Australia. Club No. 1802. _ A ag sate 2c E So Ag fs oe P , 4 D: Floyd 1 Clair ecretary 
)rganized under the auspices of Special Com- ,,.. i ioc DP os — = che - wens reorge W. Young, Jr 
: rain; secretary, I S. N. Nordon. co ; 
sioner Osborne; president, Sir Henry Jones; : si sais Richton, Mississippi. Club } ‘ —s 
able secretary, Robert Morris. Roxboro, North Carolina. Club No. 1821. Spe- Representative: Dr. John L. Johr Hatties 
Launceston, Tasmania, Australia. Club No cial Representative: Ben K. Lassiter of Oxford; burg; president, T. W. Milr ecretary, L. A 
‘ ’ . ¥ “sai - tf resident, Joseph W. Noell; secretary, Nathar Wil 
Organized under the auspices of Special ps : Joseph V or . ; Wil 
. . . 4 Ss rd. . 
mmissioner Osborne; president, Dr. J. Ram- 5 Memphis, Texas. Club N a4 
honorable secretary, Gordon B. Rolph. St. Albans, Vermont. Club No. 1822. Spe cial Representative W. Ernest Da f Chil 
Palmerston North, New Zealand Club No Representative: Clarence Beecher of Burlington ; resident, Dr. Turne I Le ' 
!. Organized under the auspices of Special president, Leo F. Willson; secretary, John B. Donald L. C. Kinard 
ss . * seis - : . Vills . . 
nmissioner Fowlds and former Director Willson Cardenas, Cuba. Club No. 1843. Organize 
des; president, F. J. Nathan; honorable sec- Clapham, England. Club No. 1823. Organize d under the auspices of District Governor Ju 
y, H. E. Bennett. under the auspices of District Council No. 13; Hernandez Miyares; president Ped Aleebo 
Hernandez: secretary, Gusta Pers Maribona 


Mexborough and District, England. Club No. 

Organized under the auspices of District 

il No. 4; president, J. Forrest Hamilton ; 
‘able secretary, C. Paxman Tiptaft. 


Richmond, England. Club No. 1806. Organized 
ler the auspices of District Council No. 12; 
dent, Percy W. H. Dimbleby; honorable 
retary, Charlton E. Morgan. 

Point Pleasant, West Virginia. Club No. 
7. Special Representative: Mack R. Mathews; 
dent, Howard S. Johnson; secretary, Leo 


Stortz 


Newport, Vermont. Club No. 1808. Special 
resentative: Lawrence A. Kelty of Mont- 
president, Curtis S. Emery; secretary, 

E. A. Hamilton. 


president, R. C. Williams honorable secretary, 
J. R. Livingstone. 


West Ham, England. Club No. 1824 Or- 
ganized under the auspices of District Council 
No. 13; president, A. J. Latham; honorable sec- 
retary, H. Simpkin. 

To. 1825. Organized 


ict Council No. 10 
honorable secretary, 


Paignton, England. Clul 
under the auspices 0 is 
president, M. Hunter Joy; 
H. H. Fielding. 

Brownsville, Tennessee. Club No. 1826. Spe- 
cial Representative: Will R. Manier of Nash- 
ville; president, R. N. Bond; secretary, Richard 
H. Lyle. 


Stavanger, Norway. Club No. 1827. Or- 
work completed by Special Commis- 





on 


ganization 


Falmouth, Kentucky. Club N 1844. Spe 
Representative: W. W. Van Deren of Cyntk 
president, Henry W. Bishor ecretary. } 


W. Stith. 

St. Charles, Missouri. Club No. 184 Special 
Representative: Hi Martin of St Louis; presi 
dent, Guy Cc Motley : ecretary William I 
Knox 


Milo, Maine. Club No. 1846 Special Rey 
resentative: Horace A. Hilton of Bangor: pre 
dent, Cecil D. Towne: secretary i 

Torrance, California. Club No. 1847. Special 
Representative: A. E. Henning of San Pedro 
president, James B. Hine secretary, Carl L 
Hyde. 
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MY CLUB 
| 
By CHARLES S. KINNISO 
| DON'T belong to any clul | 
And I suppose I'm just a d 
lo lots of folks who pa me | 
With haughty looks lt high 
But in its place I have a thing | 
That gives me more than clubs can bring | 
And there you'll find me every night | 
Beneath ome haded Ldit light 
You'll find me loafing in my chair 
With all my loved ones ‘round me there 
You'll hear the laughter, f ‘ 
Within this room of love and y 
There'll be no man with pan and broom 
To tidy up th happy room. 
When I ar ‘ ’s clean and neat 
But soon it’s mu 1 with layful fee 
You'll find me rathe eal 
With coat and collar put away 
My feet in slippe old will be 
No dinner clothes will worry me 
You'll find no pomp nor things han 
I try to be just what I an 
There's 1 one there whom I'd impress 
Within this room of ha r 
Yes, the home's the club that’s mear or me 
And home’s the place I like to be 
It’s true the dues are pretty high 
tut, oh, the blessin that they buy 
And all assessments that I pay 
But serve to drive my cares away 
And to this club Love holds the key 
My home’s the club that meant for me 


Birmingham 


Michigan 


HEARTS 
RHEA 


IGNORANT 
By DAVID 


JE are lovers 
progressive 


We are mortals of an age of many things; 


ovements, we admire 


sent 
ments, 


of impr 


move 


And we harp on education, it’s our foremost 
calculation, 
And we praise the learned products that it 
brings. 
Our professors’ brains are burning with a 
boundless store of learning, 
For we think our minds the most important 


part, 
And the man who is commanding is the man of 
understanding, 
So, we never think to educate the heart. 


we want to last the longest, then we 
strive to be the strongest, 
For we cannot win unless we can endure; 


through some sys- 


When 


we educate our muscle 
tematic tussle, 

Just to build a body that 

With a mind that’s educated and a brain that’s 


So 
is strong and sure. 
graduated, 


And a body that 
We to take our chances with 


is tough to help us start. 

go out the winds 
of circumstances, 

Having never thought to educate the heart. 


we exercise and study so our brains will 


not be muddy, 


Yes, 





So we'll feel the best and know the most we 
can, 

And we think we're up on learning when we 
know we're up on earning, 


And we feel as great and good as any man. 

Hoping this will cause no question, for it’s only 
a suggestion, 

And of course I still admit we're very smart; 

and it’s 


But we lack one thing my brothers, 
greater than those others— 


We should take the time to educate the heart. 


Tennessee. 


Pulaski, 











E Says Mister Mucklewraith to me 
says he 4] 
“So! you’ve a poet in your house,” | 
= and smiled ; 
‘A poet? God forbid.”’ I cried | 
and then 
It all came out; how Andrew slyly 
= sent , =H] 
Verse to the paper how they HI 
printed it | 
In Poet’s Corner | 
Robert Buchanan Poet Andrew. 




















MINUET 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 
} gerne a Roman road _ goes marching 
straight 
Over English moor and hill; 
There’s a lonely hall with mould’ring gate 
A fountain forever still 


room with tattered drapes; 


mould ; 


Chere’s a panelled 
A mirror of ancient 


rhere’s leaded pane for mad moon japes ; 
And wind goes whistling—cold. 

They say strange shades are sometime seer 
To flit o’er the antique glass ; 

They say the lovely ladies preen 


And the ghostly gallants pass. 


They say the rustle of rich brocade 
Is blent with the sough of wind; 

They say the dancers still parade 
And the lovers still are kind. 


There’s the Roman road goes marching straight 
Path of implacable will; 

There's the lonely hall of old estate 
Where the lovers are dancing still. 


There’s a dusky gleam of polished floor 
An echo of tapping toe; 
There’s a broken fan by 
And the wind goes fluting 


Chicago, Illinois. 


garden door 


low 


LET’S BE’: NEIGHBORS 
By WILL McGLUMPHY 


ET’S be neighbors, neighbor, as we live from 

[‘ day to day; 

be neighbors, 

fashioned way. 

I know that life is busy, there is much we ail 

must do, 

I've a lonesome 

me and you; 

Just to meet and chat and gossip of the friends 
that we have known; 

Listen to your cares and troubles, relate a few 
such of my own; 

Plan the time to go a fishin’ when the spring 
is in the air, 

Talk about our ducks and chickens and about 
the county fair; 

I would drop in of an 
stop with me, 

And inquire: ‘‘How goes it neighbor? Thought 
I'd just come in and see. 

“Hadn’t seen y’ out since mornin’—thought 
there might be somethtn’ wrong, 

“I tell y’ spring is comin’, did y’ hear 

9» 


robin’s song? 


Let’s neighbor, in the good old- 


But longin’ just to neighbor, 


evening, or have you 


the 


Let’s be neighbors, neighbor, when joy is ours 
to share; 

Let’s be neighbors, neighbor, when there’s bur- 

dens hard to bear; 

take the time and trouble to be 

and to see 

There is something great to live for, something 
great to be; 

That fame and power and fortune is the great- 
ness of a few, 

But all may have the virtues of a neighbor kind 
and true. 

Cameron, Missouri. 
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“Pepper Box” 


WHY 
TO ATTEND THE 


By 


| ECAUSE he comes home happie: 
Feeling lighter 
For this hour with 
Better than he might 
For this play of mind 
Whets his wits, leaves 
Puts a zest in 
Makes him confident and clever 
Rubbing shoulders with his brothe: 
Makes him tolerant of others. 
In good fellowship and 
He too may his friendship prove 
That the boy in him may play 
Storing for a future day 
Energy, and memories too 
Of John and Bill and Georg: 
of the of keeping 
Like Paul and Roy and Frank 
Last but not least, I rise to speak 
I know he’s good one day 


Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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THE HOISTED SAII 
By LOUISE SIDDALI 


LITTLE boat with drooping sail 
£ Lay idly in the bay, 
And felt discouraged when the 

In glee began to play 


gales 


The little boat many shij 
Sail proudly o’er the main 
While many barks from foreigr 
Brought cargoes home agair 


saw 


The busy rafts began to sneer 
And mock the idle boat, 

Whose sails hung limp with dread and f 
Awed by the wind’s shrill throat 

A rugged seaman did not rail 
As he espied the boat 

He came aboard to hoist the sail 
And lo, the boat did float. 


Then hoist your sail, O timid s 
Yield to the breeze that blows 

Resist not, if you’d reach that 
That port that courage know 


Sumter, South Carolina. 


HIS PAL 
By JAMES HARVEY SPENCE! 


J OUR boy, my boy, will have a Pal, 
Of that we may be sure, 

And just those two will talk about 
The stars and weather lore; 

They'll talk about most everything 
Like birds and books and trees, 

And hunting, fishing, radio, 
And butterflies and bees 


And oft your boy will ask his Pal 
As they together chat, 

Of sex and how things came to be 
You may be sure of that. 

So if your boy just has a Pal 
Of clean and wholesome mind, 

He’ll learn a wondrous story, men, 
Of God and human kind. 


He’ll learn the story, sweet and old 
Of love and motherhood, 

And all that’s pure and fine and great, 
The way that each boy should; 

He’ll learn aright of all the things 
That mystify a lad— 

And so I’m just a-thinking, 
His Pal should be his Dad. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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This picture and the one shown on the next page tell more plainly than words what can be done by reforestation. The 


photograph above shows a scene of devastation in 1888 


(Now 


turn to the 


next page.! 


Importance of Forest Conservation 


An article dealing with the vital problem of conservation 
of forests that is of particular interest to Americans 


O YOU realize how many ar- 
ticles in everyday use are 
products of the forest? Most 


people don’t. 

Business men spend the greater part 
f the day working at wooden desks. 
They sit on wooden chairs, write with 
ooden pens and pencils upon paper 
made from wood. Many of their offices 
ave wooden floors, practically all have 
vooden doors, windows cased in wood 
nd pictures framed with wood. More- 
ver, they are heated directly or indi- 
ctly from the forest. Wood is a di- 
‘ct product of the forest. Large quan- 
ties of wood are used in the coal- 
ning industry. Electricity is devel- 
ped from water power kept constant 

forested hills and is transmitted 
ver wires often strung on wooden 


oles, 


Many manufacturers pack their mer 

indise in wooden boxes and every 

ilroad shipper sends his goods over 
iles of wooden ties. 

To a greater or less degree every 
ody depends upon the products of the 
forest for shelter, clothing, water, food, 
transportation, education, and recrea- 


tion. Forest products are a part of 


so many articles of everyday use, that 


By MARGARET WHITCOMB 


high lumber prices increase the cost 
of everything necessary to our daily 
life. 

While the hillsides of the United 


States were covered with seemingly in 
exhaustible forests, lumber prices re 
mained low. But as the mills 
moved west from one tract of virgin 
timber to another, lumber prices soared 
Forests and lumber markets are no 
longer neighbors. Now an annual 
freight bill of $250,000,000 must be in 
cluded in the cost of American lumber 
Not only increased transportation costs, 
but diminished forests cause advancing 
lumber prices. Today, only about 30 
per cent of the original virgin stand 
remains, yet there is cut annually from 
this source 75 per cent of the lumber 
used. Though the supply is adequate 
for present needs, unless conservative 
a timber famine 


saw 


measures are adopted, 
is inevitable. 

As Rotarians you assert in your Code 
“that Society best holds together when 
is to be accorded all 
of this 
ential products of 


equal opportunity 
men in the 
planet.” If the ess 


natural resources 


11 


the forests are to be available for all 


men, our present timberland must De 


conserved by careful lumbering, 


pro 


tected from fire, and waste land must 
be converted into thriving plantations 
f 


onan 
Government 


Realizing the need of 


conser 


he United States 


ation, 
lual States have 
res of tim 
berland, which they have placed under 
the ision of who 
protecting the trees making pro 


and some of the indivi 


purchased thousands of ac 
superv foresters, are 
and 
vision for new growth. 
Many of these forested areas are or 
where the 


mountainous watersheds 


trees serve as natural reservoirs that 
store the rainfall for gradual distri 
bution. There are seldom floods where 


there are forests 


woodlands are also the 
They are open 


Government 
people’s playgrounds. 
to the public and anyone can fish, hunt, 


and enjoy their natural beauty. In 
some places. recreation and camp 
grounds have been established so that 


tourists and campers may enjoy the 


healthful rest and recreation of the 
voods 

These lands not only conserve tim 
ber, avert floods, serve recreational 
enters, but they are a profitable in 
estment In a recent publication of 














| 
tne Per I Vivanla Department of For- 
est ind Water i rite ays “the 
State about million dollars bet- 
ter off than if it had never bought and 
paid for an acre of forest land.” Un- 
ler skillful management, our forests 
vill yield revenues that will help to 
lefray other public expense 

I’ires and destructive lumbering have 
left millions of acres of denuded, waste 
land. The timber is gone, but the land 
emain idle acres, unsuited for agri- 
culture. The Federal Government and 
ome of the States are buying as much 
of this land as their appropriations will 
permit and converting barren stretches 
nto green plantatio that will pro- 
de wood for the use of the people 
just when they will be needing it most. 


othe: public spirited 
t situation 
st policy of the 
government, and, through reforestation 
a practical pub- 


and 


» 
Rotarian 


citizens can help the fore 


by upholding the fore 


work, can cooperate in 
lic service. 
tration, as 


lemon 


A tree-planting 


part of a club’s work for boys, offers 
an almost unequalled opportunity for 
practical service. Such a demonstra 
tion may be successfully arranged with- 
out a great deal of work It is not 
hard to interest boys in forestry work 


soy Scout troops, 
planting as 


and where there are 


they are glad to do the 


part of their Scout activities. Mattocks 
or other suitable tools should be pro- 
vided for their use. Seedlings may be 


purchased from a private nursery, or 


This is a view of the exact spot shown on the preceding page, but taken thirty-five 
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if there is a State nursery, they usually 
can be obtained for the cost of packing 
and shipping. Municipal parks, Fed- 
eral or State land can readily be se- 


cured for planting sites. There are 
also many corporations and private 
land owners, who are glad to have 


planting done upon their property. In 
most localities, there is a Federal or 
State Forester, whom the club may ask 
to instruct the boys in tree planting 
on the day of the demonstration. Thus, 
without much work or expense, a club 
may start a plantation that will not 
only increase the timber supply, but 
will foster more respect for the forests 
in the boys who do the planting and 
interest the community in _ forestry 
work. 

Reforestation need not be confined to 
the boys. Let the Rotarians, them- 
selves, plant pine seedlings during the 
spring Forest Protection Week and es- 
tablish Rotary Parks and Groves, whose 
stately pines would be evidence of the 
altruistic service of the organization. 

Destructive lumbering is not the only 
cause of depleted forests. A_ single 
spark of fire may destroy in a few 
hours what has required years to de- 
velop. George H. Wirt, Chief Forest 
Fire Warden of Pennsylvania, says: 
“The protection of forests from fire is 
fundamental in the perpetuation of a 
future timber supply.” Yet there are 
in the United States about 33,500 for- 
est fires annually which destroy the 
timber and new growth on about 7,000,- 





January. 


000 acres. Every state with 
growth of any importance has 
ganization to protect the forest 
fire. Their towermen may detect 
and their wardens and crews exti 
them, but the citizens who freque: 
woods can do more than anyon 
to prevent fires, since most of 
are caused by somebody’s carel« 
Many times a smoldering camp 
the stub of a cigar thoughtlessly t 
aside, or a discarded match starts 
that destroys hundreds of acr 
valuable timber and costs a 
amount of money to extinguish. 

Every Rotarian can render 
service to society by being caref 
fire in the woods. Clubs, firms, 
viduals, can promote public inter¢ 
forest fire prevention by printin; 
their letterheads such slogans as 
erybody Loses When Timber Bu 
“Prevent Forest Fires—It Pays.’ 

Only through the cooperation of 
Government and all organizations 
ested in public welfare can Ame 
forests be restored and protected. 
every individual and organized « 
to extend and protect the forested 
helps to make the essential wood 
ucts available to all citizens thro 
out our country. 

Nor is this wholly an American | 
lem by any means. Whatever is 
said of American forests applies equ 
well to all others; for the constant 
for timber, and the need for a1 
fields are just as great anywhere 


in dip ls 
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accomplished by nature and man. 


years later showing what can be 
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psilanti Redivivus 


The story of a small town which became great. 


HE town of Ypsilanti is a place 
of eight thousand people, maybe 
only the souls are 
counted, and under the 
icap of a catchy name. From the 
ery to the Barbary Coast, Oshkosh, 
amazoo, Ypsilanti, have been 
ight in some strange way to typify 
he hick towns of the continent. And 
e case of Ypsilanti this music hall 
ty was once deserved. Twenty-nine 
away from a metropolis, it was 

y provincial; State 
mal College of ancient and well- 
ywn fame, it looked askance on new 
as; Main Street slept; civic spirit 
unknown; cheap politics ruled; 
igons got mired within a block of the 
toffice; fast trains went through 
the shades down, and slow trains 
tated to throw off mail bags for 
somebody would forget to pick 
em up. And then came a change and 
lay Ypsilanti stands out resplendent 
It is an interest- 


fewer if 
rests 


possessing a 


ce a soul redeemed. 
g story. 

Of course, the transformation was 
ot brought about all at once. A few 

eliminary events heralded the pass- 
ng away of the old order. In the year 
1909 a handsome Masonic Temple was 
rected. The ease with which it was 
financed was not only a surprise but a 
hock to the town. The wiseacres had 
aid it could not be done. Then in 1915 
i. brand new idea broke through the 
juarantine—it was the organization of 
the Ypsilanti Players out of a group of 
who were interested in the 
lrama. Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., the lead- 
ng citizen of the town, promoted the 
enterprise. “Dan,” as Rotarians call 
him, is an enthusiast in play or work. 
If he was not so busy running a bank, 
a paper mill, and four sections of land 
under the plow, he would now be pro- 
moting some big theater on Broadway. 
Well, the Ypsilanti Players have be- 
come an institution. They own their 
own playhouse and each year give 
monthly performances through the 
winter season. Last year, for instance, 
they gave five programs of a week 
each, to houses sold out before the first 
program started in the fall. Receipts 
from this source alone totaled $1,750. 
(he playing is no longer small-town 
stuff. Famous theatrical people drop 
off at Ypsilanti to see the Playhouse 
ind the Players. They all know about 
ind marvel at what the Players are 
loing. 

But it was the Great War that really 
helped Ypsilanti to find its soul. In a 


people 


By R. CLYDE FORD 


moment, as it were, all petty, selfis! 
estranging interest hich had dom 
inated the town so long were fused into 


a consuming purpose which was com 
munity-wide. Drives for the Red Cross, 
for Liberty Loans, for Beigian Relief, 
together in one 


brought everybody 


lt 


t result Was 


mighty enthusiasm. The 
that the town discovered it could do 
things. In fact, it discovered itself. 
Henceforth, the old Ypsilanti was 


gone—a new Ypsilanti stood in 


A further ste p in the glorification of 
the town was the organization of the 
Rotary Club in 1917 out of the enthusi- 
asms of the war \ way was thus cre 
generous impulses 


The new club 


ated to conserve the 
which the war ennoble 
4 


threw its splend 


of the Patriotic Service 


1 zeal into the support 


League with 


$10,000 budget for community philan 


thropy. In 1920 it had a large share in 


planning and promoting the Ypsilanti 


soard of Commerce with seven hundred 
» 


memberships of $25 each. It also served 


as an inspiring model for the starting 


of a local Kiwanis Club which has 
acquired a nation-wide celebrity for the 
tified itself with the sur 
rounding rural schools. And, last but 


not least, it helped in no uncertain way 


way it has ider 


in the campaigt hich ended in the 
Yp lanti’s 


munity taver! 


$200,000 com 


building of 


‘T’HE summer of 1923 marked the hun 

dredth anniversary of the settle 
ment of Ypsilanti, and for a year and 
more previous to that time people had 
talked of some appropriate celebration. 
Finally, a Centennial Committee was 
formed which decided after lengthy dis 
cussion and planning to promote two 
things: First, a history of the city, and 
second, a great historical pageant that 
should fittingly illustrate the hundred 
years that had elapsed since the first 
settler arrived. 

Everything worked out as planned. 
The history called “The Story of Ypsi- 
lanti,” nicely illustrated and charm 
ingly written by a preacher Rotarian, 
appeared on time and paid for itself 
The pageant budget to the extent of 
$8,000 was underwritten by the Board 
of Commerce. Dan Quirk, of the Ypsi- 
lanti Players, was made dictator and 
general-in-chief. Under his direction, 
things were worked out to the minute. 
Thomas Wood Stevens was given the 
task of preparing the pageant script. 
Donald Robertson was engaged to act 
the Prologue. Some four hundred men, 


> 
».) 
' Al 4 s ol Y} v0 \ 
il I € \ u ep < i hie ( 
ponse S Ove eiming, the <¢ 
mun \ urrendere olenea t \ 
the event. Everybody neiped 
The great celebration et fo é 
first four days of July. Sunday, July 1 
Founders’ Day in all the churche 
Vit i pecial service I e big Colle; 
Au Lorlium in the ifte oO ) Mo 
lay i ( me taye ) é n ‘ 
travelled the twenty ne ! é f} 
the ¢ ty Hall Detro t oO er! 
nic n local K I ( l I 
erected in the « ty park (To add 
touch of realisn ome K 
waymen held up the outfit o 
of the settlement!) 
rhe first performance of the page 
vas on Tuesday evening wit in ol 
free. In fact, no aan oO! l arp 
at any time. An open-air am} eate 
on the campus behind the N Co 
lege had been chosen a é oO 
anda colos al tage ere é ere 
the lignting in charge of one [ é 
best stage electrician ot Ld¢ Oo 
When the dusk crept over the place ter 
thousand people were seated and wait 
ing. The show began, Sieur Cadillac 
and his followers were seen laying the 
foundations of Detroit; Pontiac, the 
great chieftain, warriors, voyagers, fur 
rade} appeared, played their part 
vanished. Then came the first settle 
hardy pioneers of a ne e in the 
forest, and after them an episode show 
ing the Dedication Exercise in the 


opening of the Normal College in 1852 
Next, the 
Railroad and the Civil War, enacted 


much tragic 


days of the Underground 
with humor, pathos, and 
interest. The pageant closed with an 
the cor 


episode of Progress to show 


quests in the recent years of the cit) 
history. 

The !ast day of the celebration, the 
Fourth of July, had for its outstanding 
feature a 
famous 
Oklahoma, was master of 

At night came the closing 
with 


sitting 


daylight barbecue. “Tat” 
Hawkins, 
Muskogee, 
ceremonies. 


barbecue artist of 


performance of the pageant, 
another ten thousand 
spellbound in the shadows as the pic 
turesque episodes unrolled before them. 
And then the lights-went out—the show 
One of the finest historical 
Michigan had 


people 


was over. 

pageants ever given in 

come to an end. 
Ypsilanti’s final glorification was at 


last accomplished. It was no longer only 


] 


a little town. It was 
town with a great soul. 


rather a little 
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Rotary Club Activities 


Arabia; one from Poland; one from 
Czecho-Slovakia; one from France; two 
from Mexico; and two from India. Dr. 
Charlotte Buhler, a the 
University of Austria, made her first 
speech in English at this meeting. 
Another recent activity of Harrison- 
burg Rotary was the concert given by 
the Royal Scotch Highlanders, which 


netted over $700 for crippled children’s 


professor of 


work. 


What's Par 

On This Course? 
CHILLICOTHE, OHI0.—Recently the 
totary Anns gave a surprise party, and 
several husbands got a new golf rating 
as the result. Among the many clever 
parodies which made the minutes fly, 
this new version of “Around Her Neck” 
brought roars of appreciation—and a 
few rather sheepish smiles. 


‘Round the course he chases little 
golf balls, 
He chases them in summer, and in 


winter so they say, 
When you ask him why the wild 
gyrations, 
He says it’s 
that’s far, far, away. 
Far far 


for a championship 


away, away, etc., etc 


loronto Delegation 
Gets Hearty Welcome 

SUDBURY, ONT.—After a visit to the 
north section of his district, Governor 
Symes suggested to the clubs of To- 
ronto and Buffalo that they could do a 
ome speakers 
out- 


real service by sending 
to the clubs 
side speakers are comparatively scarce. 
Accordingly, President Sommerville 
and twenty-five members of the Toron- 
a happy day in 


more isolated where 


to club recently spent 
Sudbury. The meeting was also at- 
tended by twenty-five members from 
North Bay and two from Sault Ste. 
Marie. The lunchean commenced at 
1:30 and for four hours, information 
and entertainment freely dis- 
pensed. The Torontonians were very 
enthusiastic over their trip and it is 
hoped that a similar delegation may be 
arranged by the Buffalo club. 


were 


Luncheon Fines Pay Hospital 
Bills of Children 


CaL.—The Rotary club 
here was organized last spring and 
now has 33 members. The club has 
agreed to pay the hospital bills of 25 
children who require operations for re- 
moval of tonsils or adenoids. Five 
were operated on recently. 

These children are all from needy 
families, and experience of doctors has 


OROVILLE, 


(Continued from page 30) 


demonstrated that timely relief in such 
cases saves the child from being seri- 
ously handicapped in work or study. 
The “fines” levied at the luncheon 
(they range from ten cents to one dol- 
lar) have paid all the bills. In this 
connection it is interesting to note how 
small contributions frequently collected 
from each member, sums less than the 


average man spends for “smokes,” can 
be turned to good account. 
Entertain Scout Delegates 
At Dinner 
Mesa, ARIZONA.—More than _ sixty 


boys from every section of this state 
were guests of the local Rotary club 
during the recent Older Boy Scouts 
Conference. The boy’s work committee 
of the club sponsored the dinner which 
served as a welcome to the visiting boy 
delegates. 

The 1924 conference, the second held 
by Arizona Boy Scouts, was a decided 
success, and the Rotarians assisted in 
various ways to bring out the full pos- 
sibilities of the program. Earlier in the 
year the club sponsored a Boys’ Week 
with marked success. 


Cripples Have 
Special Schoolroom 

MASSILLON, OHIO.—A_ one-hundred- 
per-cent meeting greeted the district 
governor when he visited this club in 
October. In November, eighty Ro- 
tarians and Rotary Anns attended 
Armistic Day services. Recently the 
club has arranged for a special school- 
room for nine crippled children who are 
conveyed to and from schovl by taxi- 
cab. The club has sixty-five members 
and is considering six applications for 
membership. 


How are you? I’m SO glad 
Er-er—Oh, I BEG your pardon! 


DE QUEEN, ARK.—A recent meeting 
of De Queen Rotary was decidedly 
snappy. Each member was required to 
relate “‘my most embarrassing moment” 
and the confessions were not only high- 
ly entertaining but highly instructive. 


“Impartially their talents scan, 
Just education forms the man.” 


Forrest City, ARK.—Local Rotarians 
decided that education like other things 
depends largely on environment. Ac- 
cordingly they went to work on Central 
School. The building was thoroughly 
overhauled, painted, and put in sanitary 
condition. New drinking fountains were 
provided, and the playground was 
equipped with the best modern ap- 
paratus. The result is that citizens, 
teachers, and pupils have all gained a 


new interest and a new 
school which will be duly refi 


the quality of the work of th 


pride 


uates. 


New Club Sends Greeting 
To Fellows Overseas 
DAUPHIN, MANITOBA.—The lox 
is young in Rotary but anxiou 
acquainted with its fellow m 
Accordingly, the Dauphin club j 
neatly engraved card of gm 
which was sent to all the clubs 
the United States and Canada, « 
ing a friendly message and the 
serve in any way possible. 


Special Committee to Secur: 
Recognition for Tenor 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—A 
what unusual club activity deve! 
over local pride in the singing of 
nard Vessey, a tenor who has 
tained many Rotary clubs. The 
Rotary club decided that Vessey’s \ 
ought to bring him more fame t! 
has already done and to win wide 
ognition for the singer a special 
mittee was formed and was instru 
to take up the matter with the p 
graph companies. As a result V: 
is now touring the East with the m 
glee club of his church and will 
a try-out in the Victor studios bef 
he returns. 


Community Recreation Association 
Does Good Work 

ALBERT LEA, MINN.—A report of | 
year’s work of the Community Re 
tion Association shows fine result 
tained at small cost. The 
has maintained four playgrounds 
three tennis courts. Six kitten! 
fields were laid out, and sand b 
were provided for the tots. Kitten| 
baseball, and other games drew g 
crowds and soon leagues were forn 
and 455 regularly scheduled games k 
up the civic interest. When the bat! 
beach was opened flood lights 
provided so that it could be used 
workers during the evening. Swimm 
and life-saving were taught, twenty~ 
passing the Red Cross life-saving te 
There was also a track and field meet 
which drew entries from six villages 
Freeborn County, and created bet' ‘ 
feeling between town and _ count 
Supervised play proved its value, 
the estimated attendance for the su 
mer was more than 43,000. 

The directors of the Recreation A 
sociation are mostly Rotarians and t 
work was made possible by a popu! 
subscription campaign put on by t! 
Rotary club. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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$384,316 Raised in One Week 


for St. Mary’s Hospital, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


RTIN H. CARMODY- GENERAL ee 


$350. ooo FOR A a GREATER ST. MARY Ss HOSPITAL “awa D. CRIMMINS -TREAS 


os anoetwe 
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St. Mary’s Hospital needed $350,000. tor additional building. Service by our firm com 
menced October 3d and on November 17th an organization of 392 volunteer solicitors had 
been completed and started solicitation. Within one week $384,316 had been raised which 
was $34,316 in excess of the goal sought. This was secured from 5,686 subscribers 

[his is another example of the type of campaigns directed by us. 

If you are interested in a Hospital, Church, College, Masonic Temple, Community Chest, 
or any charitable, philanthropic, or civic organization contemplating the raising of funds, 
we can help you. 

? 


0 


Cam yal 7ns conducted for a moderate fee for services rendered and not on a percentage 
5 } y 


amount raised. 


Our Quarterly Bulletin, “Financing Social Progress.” will be sent on request 


WARD WEI ne DRESHM: AN & G ATES” 


Charles Sumner Ward W (* H. Dreshma ( 
Metropolitan Tower Wrigley Building 
New York Chicago 




















Used with entire satisfaction by thousands of business organiza- 


tions. 


tersely stated are the most palatable. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
| 
| 


PAPER @® 


Bonds and Ledger 


We could use more adjectives in the telling, but plain facts 


Kalamazoo. Michigan 
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Rotary Club Activities | 


Best Meeting of Its Kind, 


Farmers Declare 


MARSHFIELD, WIs.—On November 3rd 
this club held one of its most effective 
meetings. Each Rotarian was host to 
one or more farmers of the vicinity, 
and these farmers were all leaders in 
their business. After a good dinner 
and rousing singing led by Rotarian Ed 
Finney, the chief address of the eve- 
ning was given by Mr. Jerry Riordan, 
manager of the Harvest Farm of May- 
ville, Wis. Mr. Riordan was able to 
discuss farmers’ problems with a thor- 
oughness born of much experience, and 
to suggest solutions for several of the 
difficulties. 

The farmer guests said that perhaps 
no other thing has been done in Marsh- 
field which would do more to create 
closer relations between the people of 
the town and those of the country. 


Ladies Night Meeting 
Shows Real Spirit of Service 
HALIFAX, N. S.—The_ semi-annual 
Ladies’ Night of the local club was 
unique in the various ways in which it 
revealed the service spirit. Interna- 
tionally, it was indicated by the two 
American flags (presented by New 
York and Boston Rotary) which 
flanked the big Union Jack over the 
speaker’s table. In the district, it was 
evident through the presence of 23 
members of the Kentville Rotary Club, 
the youngest in the district, and one 
which Halifax sponsored. Locally, it 
was evident by the presence of the pres- 
idents of the Commercial, Progressive, 
and Gyro clubs, who took this oppor- 
tunity to express the good feeling of 
their respective organizations toward 
Rotary. Good singing, good music, good 
speeches, and good fun, kept everybody 
indebted to the committee in charge. 


Will Devote Four Meetings to 
Fun and Frolic 

BUFFALO, NEW YorK.—The program 
committee of the Buffalo club is busy 
with the problem of keeping the five 
hundred members entertained in addi- 
tion to planning to secure speakers of 
national reputation for a program. The 
committee has decided that four meet- 
ings shall be devoted to fun and frolic 
during the year. A glee club is also 
being formed to furnish music for the 
regular meetings and it is planned to 
conclude the season with a minstrel 
show which shall take place at a reg- 
ular meeting. The first of the four fun 
meetings took place recently when 


seven candidates were “initiated” with 
elaborate ceremonies specially invented 
for the occasion. 


The crowd roared 


(Continued from page 36) 


over the fake “medical. examination,” 
a feature of which was the “rotometer” 
—a mechanical device which was at- 
tached to the candidate’s head and indi- 
cated his abilities or shortcomings as 
the mercury rose or fell. 


Prepare for 
Three Thousand Visitors 

FRESNO, CAL.—Recently the local 
club received official notification that 
Fresno had been awarded the 1925 Dis- 
trict Conference. Although the confer- 
ence will not be held till March every 
member of the club is working on some 
committee in preparation for the event. 
Three thousand visitors are expected, 
and the welcomes will run into millions! 


Public Utility Company 
Entertains Service Clubs 

GRAND JUNCTION, CoLo.—The public 
utilities company of this city became 
interested in doing something to pro- 
mote fellowship in the town, so the 
Rotary club and two other service clubs 
were invited to a luncheon in the power 
plant. Tables were spread in the aisles 
between the great machines and one 
hundred and eighty men enjoyed a fine 
dinner. Afterwards, C. L. Plumb, an 
electrical engineer of Salt Lake City, 
entertained the gathering with demon- 
strations of high-power phenomena and 
induction coils. 


“Best Singing Club,” 
Don Adams Says 

FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS.—Don 
Adams, first vice-president of Rotary 
International, told the local club on the 
night of its fourth anniversary that it 
was the best singing club he had found 
in the hundreds which he has visited. 
Singing, however, good though it was, 
was by no means the only attraction of 
the anniversary meeting. A number of 
stunts including a “Captain Martino” 
who was introduced as the son of the 
first president of Milan Rotary but 
turned out to be Francis J. Cook of 
Boston; kept the crowd interested. If 
“Captain Martino” was an impersona- 
tion there was no doubt of the identity 
of Albert Theiroux, youthful typewrit- 
ing champion whom the boys work com- 
mittee introduced. By way of creden- 
tials, Albert produced a big cup and 
other trophies which his nimble fingers 
have earned. In a brief review of the 
year’s work, President Powers said that 
the three outstanding activities of the 
club had been the completion of work 
for undernourished school children; 
Boys’ Week and particularly the boys’ 
parade; and the Christmas party for 
children of the Day Nurseries last 
December. 


This Club Could Meet 
In the Dark! 


JACKSON, MIss.—A joint meet 
the Vicksburg, Canton, and Ja 
Rotary clubs was held during th« 
fair here. The two visiting club 
guests of the local club at the fa 
ing the afternoon. 

At the luncheon each club was 
ten minutes in which to present : 
gram. Each club demonstrat: 
singing ability and other stunts 
indulged in. 

The Vicksburg club demonst 
their method of familiarizing its 
bers with each other’s names and 
sifications. One member .was 
folded, while another pointed at va 
of their fellows. The member 
cated called out “Here I am” ar 
blindfolded member then identifi 
speaker and gave his classificatior 
was a successful demonstration. 


Will He Make the 
Fourteenth Year? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rotarian 
Sanborn caused a lot of exciteme: 
this club when he missed a 
dinner. But presently his anxiou 
low-members received word that 
had attended at Manchester, th« 
maintaining his clear attendance 
ord. When a man has made p< 
attendance for nearly fourteen y 
any break is quite apt to cause e 
ment. 


mont 


“It matters not how long 
We live, but how.” 


CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo.—Followin;: 
suggestion of Rotarian Allen Oliver « 
the Cape Girardeau club, the Caru 
ersville members have started to mak 
each member write and read the 
ography of some other member. 
three-hundred-word _ biographies 
read at the regular meetings and : 
much entertainment and a_ perso 
touch to the proceedings. 


Inter-city Meet a Great 
Success 


JOHNSON CiTy, TENN.—On Octo! 
7th Johnson City had a most success! 
inter-city meet with Bristol and Abin; 
don, Va., and Morristown, Kingspo 
and Greeneville, Tenn., which attract 
345 Rotarians and their wives. Thir' 
five Rotarians and thirty-three Rota 
Anns from Greeneville were in atten 
ance. Six members of the Greenevi! 
club all attended at other points, ma 
ing it a 100-per-cent meeting f 
Greeneville—though every memb: 
dined away from home. With the e 
ception of Eustis, Florida, the Green: 


ae eas 
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retary thinks his club can chal- 
ny club in Rotary to equal that 


of the features at the dinner was 
ympetition for the best stunt, 
was won by Abingdon, Va. Their 
vas an example of what can be 
without elaborate apparatus. It 
built around the invitation of the 
on City Club to the other clubs 
y. The speaker, surrounded by 
e members of the Abingdon Club, 
the invitation after which the 
is members discussed how they 
get to Johnson City, and there 
rich take-offs regarding the roads, 
yeation of the city, the sights to 
necountered en route and the people 
would come in contact with. The 
ngdon stunt brought roars of laugh- 
ind the visitors took home as their 
rd a beautiful dinner gong and 


mncil of Service Clubs 
‘lelps Five Organizations 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT.—Realizing 
they had many problems in com- 
the Civitan, Exchange, Kiwanis, 
and Rotary clubs of Hartford 
ganized a service clubs council which 
done good work for over a year. 
president and secretary of each 


ib attend the council meetings which | 


held monthly. By agreement no 
ber club undertakes any new 
oject without notifying the council 
| thus duplication of effort is avoid- 
Several joint meetings have been 

1 at which well-known speakers have 
lressed the membership of all five 
ibs, and for three years the clubs 
ive held enjoyable joint outings in 
ne of the parks. The council has done 
ich to overcome any petty jealousies 
ich might have arisen without it. 
ich club visits the other clubs on a 








regular meeting day, and the visiting | 


ub furnishes the speaker. 

To promote acquaintance among its 

n members the Hartford Rotary club 
id all the luncheon tables numbered 
nd also numbered all the luncheon 
tickets. This prevented the same men 
from always sitting together. 

To keep committees active, each com- 

ttee chairman is asked to write the 
ub president just prior to each di- 
ectors’ meeting. 


It is disappointing for a Rotarian to | 
each another club only to find that the | 


time or place of the meeting has been 
hanged. Recently the Hartford club 
ere the guests of the Farmington club 
ve miles away. To avoid any embar- 
issment the Hartford president and a 
elegation met at the regular place and 
our. Such guests as could went to 
Farmington to visit the blind babies’ 
ome with the other Rotarians; and for 
the other visitors the Hartford presi- 
lent and his delegation arranged a reg- 
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ular meeting. Of course the president November, and must 


went to both meetings—even though he ville Rotary vw a bro 2g 
was late at Farmington, but the club One hundre 1 y f 
felt that it had a duty to the visiting 194 Nashville Rota a en ‘ 
Rotarians who might be in Hartford on home club mee oe ( Nov. 11 
a regular meeting day. ther t velve ma le bon i ll ie atte n ian t 
+: ’ a ea sion 5 ala = 
First One Hundred Per Cent N. J.. to D s Texa 
Meeting in Club’s History [The Kentucky club ha bout 247 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. The first members so that it ha er task 
one hundred per cent meeting held in than its rival. At t ou le } 
the eleven years of this club’s existence 98.73 per cent atte enoug 
resulted from the keenly contested at- furnish a thrill for the etito 
tendance competition with Louisville, Nashville can no Ke la 
Ky. The latter club challenged Nash- among the few club 200 member 
ville for one meeting to be held during that have had a 100 p meeting 
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Building a Swimming-Pool 


By V. G. MUSSELMAN 








Above: Swimming-Pool—-Empty 
HROUGHOUT the central part 
the United States the Mis- 
sippi River and its tribu- 
tarie £0 nding from its 
Gulf of Mex- 
goes rolling 
surface 
of beau- 
and, which for years have 
small boy to go swimming. 
of two types. One 
a flat deposit of sand which gradu- 
helves off into the deep water; 


of 


head waters down to the 


ico. As this great strean 
. A 
now upon its 


on its way it 


at frequent interval 
tiful yello \ 
the 


These sand bar 


enticed 


are 


ally 
the other, shelving along its upper end, 
is sharply cut on the lower side by the 
vertical drop 
water. This formation is 
commonly called a cliff bar 

For many years the swimming of the 


current, so that there is a 


into deep 


boys from these sand bars has been a 
serious problem for the towns along 
the river. Many a promising young 


fellow, wading in fairly deep water, 
has suddenly stepped into one of the 
sudden drops, and has been caught by 


the current and drowned. This condi- 


tion existed at the town of Quincy, 
Illinois, for scarcely a summer has 
passed without the loss of several 


young men. 

The town of Quincy is situated on 
high bluffs overlooking the Mississippi 
River, and is surrounded by a series 
of most beautiful parks. For several 
years a place where the people could 
swim in safety has been agitated, but 
it was not until three years ago that 
J. W. Gardner, a prominent Rotarian, 
conceived the idea of having a munici- 
pal swimming-pool built in one of the 
parks overlooking the river. Calling 
on C. Arthur Fifer, the president of 
the Quincy Club, he suggested the mat- 
ter and offered to start a subscription 
with an initial gift of $5,000. A number 
of months was spent by a carefully 
selected commission of engineers and 
architects, all members of the Rotary 








Club who gave their services, gratis, 
in planning a pool which would be ade- 
quate at a minimum cost. 


i was discovered that the price of 
the ordinary tank pool with straight 
walls would be more than the club 
could possibly raise, so it was decided 
to scoop a bowl and lay concrete slab. In 
this way the construction could be made 
with the minimum cost. Permission was 
received from the Park & Boulevard 
Association to use Indian Mounds 
Park, and it was finally decided to build 
a pool two hundred and sixty feet long, 
by one hundred and sixty feet wide, to 
be eighteen inches deep at the edge, 
and then gradually slope to a depth of 
five feet, where markers would be 
anchored to indicate the edge of the 
diving-pool, which would be nine feet 
deep. The diving platforms were put 
in the center of the pool—also the cen- 
ter of the deep water. This prevents 
the possibility of some non-swimmer 
from jumping into deep water, as it 
is necessary to swim across the deep 
water to reach the diving platform. 
The Quincy Club raised altogether 
$31,000 while the city of Quincy sup- 
plied free of charge from the Munici- 
pal quarry the crushed rock necessary. 


The bathhouse is so arranged 
after one has changed to his b: 
suit, and has deposited his basket 
the keeper, he must wade throu; 
hallway which contains eighteen 
of water, and which has a batt 
needle showers, so that by the tin 
reaches the pool he is_ thor 
cleansed. The capacity of the px 
estimated for 2,000 people, and 
1,250,000 gallons of water, while 4 
gallons of fresh water are admitt: 


the pool each day. The pool is 


Below: Swimming-Pool—Filled. 





maintained. Ev 


erly policed and 
Monday and Friday mornings all « 
dren under sixteen years are admitt 
free of charge. At other times ther 

a small charge of ten cents admissi 
which will probably cover the cost 
salaries and overhead. 

A most thorough system of filtratio 
has been worked out and the pool 
constantly kept clear, clean and puré 
This is done by a combination of aer 
tion through a system of cascades, 0! 
chemicals and of filtration. Labo 
tory tests are being continually ma 
of the water and the bactereologi: 
content is kept at the minimum. 

Ever since the pool was officia 
opened, with a big  celebration- 
popularity has continued. The Qui! 
Rotary Club has control of the pool fi 
the first year, and it was maintain¢ 
by a Rotary Committee until the en 
of the season, at which time the co 
of maintenance other problen 
connected with venture w 
worked out. 

The Quincy Rotary Club will be gla 
to give the benefit of its experience t 
any other clubs which may have sim 
lar problems in connection with th 
building of a swimming-pool. 


and 
such a 


E~——OLe LS 
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Boys’ Week in San Juan 


First event of its kind enlists support of 
more than one hundred leading citizens 


By W. J. DALY 


vs’ Week in San Juan, Porto Rico, 
nitiated by the Rotary club. After 
st careful plan suitable to the 
ty had been worked out, members 
e Boys Work Committee and other 
rians were delegated to “sell” the 
to the governor, the mayor and 
officials. At the suggestion of the 
mittee, the governor invited repre- 
tatives of some forty organizations 
the Government House. By way of 
duction, Governor Towner read the 
cle “Just Around the Corner,” pub- 
ed in the July number of THE 
rARIAN. This article was translated 
o Spanish and the local press pub- 
ed every word of it. At this meet- 

t was decided to invite other towns 

the island to join in the celebration 

Boys’ Week. Officers and committees 
ere selected and the first Boys’ Week 

Porto Rico was started—not without 

yme misgivings. 
But the promoters were fortunate in 
iving an unusual personnel in charge. 
yvernor Towner was honorary chair 
nan, and the mayor, honorary vice- 
chairman. The executive chairman 
was a banker experienced in Red Cross 
ampaigns; the vice-chairman was the 
Commissioner of Education; the secre- 
tary was the boys work secretary of 
Rotary and of the Y. M. C. A.; the 
treasurer was also insular treasurer of 
Porto Rico and managed things so effi- 
ciently that Rotarians were not asked 
to contribute to the general fund. The 
chairman of the Publicity Committee 
was the leading editer of the city and 
on the committee were representatives 
f all the local papers. On the Trans- 
portation Committee were the head of 
the bus line, a railroad official, and the 
manager of the local street car com- 
pany. 

The chairman of Boys’ Day in 
Churches was an attorney who had a 
committee including one representative 
from each of the leading faiths. Spe- 
cial services were held in the morning, 
and in the afternoon there were mass 
meetings in five sections of the city 
with leading speakers of the city on the 
programs, 


The chairman of Boys’ Day in 
Schools was secretary of the Board of 
Education. The day was devoted to 
peeches and messages from educators 
ind officials, and the boys became teach- 
ers, principals and school officials for 
the day. Also from the classes in 
civics were selected the boy officers 
who were to serve in the municipal gov- 


ernment the following day. From the 
high schools, officials for the insular 
government were choser 

The chairman of Boys’ Day in the | 


Schools was a leading lawyer who 


worked out 
school boy industries 


certain 
might take part in the 
part of the day and then 
write reports of what they saw and did. 


nearest 
industries for 
return to 


The chairman of Boys’ Day in Citi 
zenship was the secretary to the gover 


All insular and municipal offices 


nor. 

were filled by boys and in the afternoon 
these juvenile department heads han 
dled real government business and 


were addressed by Governor Towner. 
The boy-governor was guest of honor 
at the 
panied by some fifty boys, acting as de 
heads, chief of police, traffic 


Rotary club and was accom 
partment 
a rousing meeting 


police, etc. It was 
and in reality the government officials 
gave the whole day to cooperating with 


their young aides. The Scouts made a 


great impression by their efficient han 
dling of the traffic. 
Boys’ Day in Entertainment was in 


charge of the president of the Casino. 


He was able to place boy talent in the 


cinemas and theaters and to give many 


nNreset 


poor boys their fir chance to see a 
movie. 


Boys’ Day in Loyalty and the parade 


were handled by the insular chief of 
police. Some 5,000 boys, five bands, 
and several floats were in the parade 


and every unit emphasized some par- 
ticular 
viewed by the governor and other lead 


slogan. The parade was re- 
ing officials. 

The chairman of Boys’ Day in the 
Home was the president of the Wo- 
man’s Civic Club. A dinner was given 
to fifty homeless boys who were later 
given free medical examination and in- 
struction. In the afternoon clothing 
was distributed to 600 poor boys, other 
organizations distributed books and 
gifts, and through the press parents 
were given advice on how to keep the 
boy in the home, etc. 

As the result of an editorial, Boys’ 
Day in the Press was instituted. Each 
paper turned over its columns to a 
boys’ editorial board, and the copy of 
young reporters went on the first page, 
while a prize was offered for the best 
editorial. 

One of the 
chairman of Boys’ 
A relay race, run for 


popular athletes was 
Day Out-of-Doors. 


1 cup; a city- 


an elaborate plan whereby | 
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wide basketball tournament; Scout ex- 
hibitions; and two ball games were on 
the list of attractions. In the after- 
noon, Rotarians took fifty more news- 
boys for an automobile trip in the coun- 
try. 

The press gave full support, one pa- 
per having six articles on Boys’ Work 
in one issue. For three weeks there 
were daily references to the program 
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in the press. One feature of the pub- 
licity was a statement from each co- 
operating agency concerning their in- 
terest in Boys Work; the work done, 
and the work contemplated. The com- 
missioner of education wrote seven ar- 
ticles on subjects pertaining to Boys 
Work. 

Scattered throughout the cooperating 
committees, in which more than one 


January. 


hundred leading citizens were a 
interested, were individual Rot 
and the Rotary Club gained m 
public esteem because of the suc: 
the week’s work. Several other 
joined in the celebration and the: 


excellent cooperation among 
agencies. This present year wil] 
great island-wide effort on be! 


the boys. 


Eleven Presidents—Rotarians All! 


substitute 25 per cent of products other 
than wheat flour. As he read the order 
the bakers arose—and cheered. 

“That,” says Stude, “is where our 
industry came to itself. Its members 
saw themselves as servants of a greater 
cause than themselves.” 

As does William A. Korn of Daven- 
port, Henry Stude of Houston sees Ro- 
tary as something like a religion. “It’s 
inspirational as religion is,” he wrote 
to me. “In Rotary we have a gathering 
place for those who have ideals in busi- 
ness that by contact they may gain 
courage to carry on.” 

I know from visits to Houston that 
the chief concern of Henry Stude is 
that his bread customers get the best 
bread it is possible to bake. He even 
gave away loaves for a week of six 
different types to forty women—and 
asked for reports as to which type they 
liked best. All votes were the same— 
on the best loaf he could bake. And 
that strengthened him to make it his 
only loaf. 


JOT all of the eleven-in-a-row past- 
president are still Rotarians. Some 
moved from home towns and lost their 
memberships, but they have spoken of 
this with sorrow and regret that it is 
so. 

Win Campbell, a former Rotarian at 
Wichita, went to Washington to work 
for Hoover and when his bakery burned 
down and he was called home, he wired 
back he could not be bothered. He had 
a National work to do. It was teaching 
the bakers, for Hoover, to keep books. 
As craftsmen they had “carried their 
books in their heads.” He began to 
accumulate statistics and a history for 
baking. 

And in a more definite way, Jay 
Burns put his Rotary spirit to work in 
the same way. He proclaimed far and 
wide against dirty bakeries. He built 


a plate glass bakery—one with plate 
glass walls so that the public could see 
the clean processes within. 


(Continued from page 19) 


And when he was president he pro- 
claimed for a National home where the 
baking industry could “find itself,” and 
study every scientific theory and 
process that could be adopted for mak- 
ing better bread. This service led di- 
rectly to the formation of the American 
Institute of Baking, with its Research 
Laboratories, its School of Baking, its 
Service Laboratories, its journal, Bak- 
ing Technology, published to interpret 
new scientific investigation to the in- 
dustry, and its Board of Governors 
where Rotarians predominate as a 
large majority of the membership. 

When a recent “wedding ceremony” 
for the marriage of Sc‘ence to the Bak- 
ing Industry, occurred, the immediate 
occasion was the receipt at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking of a bronze 
bust of Louis Pasteur, the great scien- 
tist whose discoveries of the nature of 
yeast, made him the father of the bak- 
ing industry—scientifically. A great 
scientist, Dr. S. P. L. Sorenson, came 
from Copenhagen, Denmark, to make 
the address on Pasteur’s remarkable 
career. The Danish and the French 
consuls came to give the day a color of 
International importance. And of the 
bakers, all who took leading parts had 
“paid the freight” on this task of bring- 
ing science into the baking field. 


A picture of this group reveals that 
of the four bakers participating a total 
of four are Rotarians, or have been. 


ERHAPS the father of them all, in 

the matter of Rotary service to bak- 
ing, was George Haffner of Fort Wayne. 
Haffner visited university after univer- 
sity in an effort to get them interested 
in teaching the science of baking. That 
was only sixteen years ago, yet his ad- 
venture seemed so presumptuous that he 
was made a laughing stock on each cam- 
pus he visited; he was sportively inter- 
viewed as “the great Doctor of Dough- 
nuts,” and“Professor of Pumpernickle.” 
Now his picture hangs in the bakers’ 
own research institute and the slurring 


titles have been conferred on him 
good faith. 

George Ward, Rotarian of New ‘| 
became the father of bakery fina 
Haffner became the father of univ: 
interest and liaison. Ward pa. 
banker’s row until he had convinced 
drew D. Mellon, the first banker 
would listen, that the new invent 
of men like Steinmetz, who created 
tric push-buttons to lift bakery | 
off human muscles, and of men like | 
erts who had invented ovens capab 
ccing as much work a day as 4: 
women in their homes, were wort! 
financial backing. From Mellon’ 
terest of a decade ago or more, 
grown the half-billion-dollar ba 
corporation of today. Capital and « 
tricity do practically all the work. 
bor has lost its bakery job. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile Alab: 
long known as the great organiz 
the “Southeastern Association,” 
the case for Rotary in a letter in w 
he says: “I timidly moved out of 
bakery into the affairs of my city w 
the war stresses came. My Rotary « 
nections gave me confidence and c: 
age and friends so that the transit 
was easy. I becanite president of : 
Rotary club during the same yea 


served as president of American Bake: 


Association. So in this dual capacit) 
met business men of many cities, : 
made friends I value among the gre: 
est assets of my life.” 


When Lewis F. Bolser returned 
Minneapolis Rotary with the preside: 
of the American Bakers Association 
his pocket, last September, he fou 
three other members of his club be 
welcomed as national officers of 
portant industrial organizations. So 
four had a party and jubilation 
gether. And none of them doubts t! 
Rotary trained them, with vision a! 
poise, for important National wo! 


Rotary bakers are moving forwa! 
through the ranks toward all of the k« 
positions in our ranks so that the sto! 


of Rotary, with us, has only just begu 
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An International 
: ° 
Experiment 
Continued from page 20) 
nect for each other’s convictions | 
ewpoints. | 
Monday afternoon, Dr. William | 
Keever of Lawrence, Kansas, | 
the second session, which ses- 
is to consider, “‘The Boy and the 
inity.” He spoke particularly on 
ibject of “Surveying the Situa- 
He emphasized the fact that the 
bad-boy problem is really a 
ommunity problem which needs a | 
serious attention. He stated 
y that neighborhoods, town gov- | 
nts, local clubs, and other com- 
y groups shirk responsibilities as | 
e care and protection of the young. | 
only a survey of the local situa- | 
that is needed—a co-ordination of | 
e normally interested workers and | 
| 





a discovery of this hidden | 
y and his methods—a_ balanced | 
and program for all to follow.” 


| \RNE W. BARCLAY, vice-president 
f the Children’s Foundation, took up | 
tion of “Community Health” and 
isized the fact that communities 
the problem of health as a funda- 
ntal responsibility, a fundamental | 
ent in any program of a citizen’s 
ition. Perhaps a by-product of the 
gram among boys, but as far as the | 
ers are concerned, the objective 
ealth should have a conscious place | 
the program. He brought forcefully 
the attention of all the fact that | 
is at the present time great need 
regard to a community-health | 
npaign of enlightenment of the na- | 
e and needs of childhood. | 
Harold O. Berg, Cleveland, Ohio, dis- | 
ed the subject which he is so well | 
epared to handle, “Community Recre- | 
tion,” developing his subject with re- | 
ect to health, activity, and the possi- | 
ty of preventing juvenile delinquency 
ugh supervised play. He laid before 
e conference in a masterful way the 
ed for well-directed community play. 


Then came Herbert D. Williams, 
ited juvenile adjustment agent, who 
‘k up the psychological and psychi- 
c point of view. He treated the whole 
under five general divisions: 
t, the boy and his home; second, the 

y and bad companions; third, the boy 

| social allurement; fourth, the boy 

1 school irritations; fifth, general 
nciples of treatment. He gave clear, 
finite presentations of the psychologi- 

| and psychiatric treatment, which is 
ng carried on in Toledo. He pointed 

t the need of such work in all com- 
inties dealing with boys. He gave a 
ractical illustration of the work being 
one in Toledo, saying: “We are at- 
empting to minimize maladjustment in 
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the school by arranging for special vo- 
cational work with or without academic 
courses. We are placing these over- 
grown boys of fourteen years, who 
would not remain in the ordinary gram- 
mar school, in the high-school machine, 
auto mechanic, printing, woodwork, and 
sheet-metal shops. This is always done 
upon a basis of conclusive evidence that 
this particular type of work is one of 
the requisites of proper adjustment.” 

Robert D. Klees, the director of a 
great businessmen’s foundation for 
boys, brought next the message of the 
relation of the business man to boys 
work, emphasizing the economic value 
of considering the boy as the com- 
munity’s greatest asset and concluded 
with this “Business 
men, this is a call to service! Will you 
answer the challenge from the boys of 
America who want to become decent, 
respectable, law-abiding, business men? 
Will you co-operate with the splendid 
men who have dedicated their lives to 


splendid appeal: 


boys work to help in a practical way to 
make better the boys of today?” 

The third session took up the subject 
of “The and considered 
it from various angles. 


30y Problem” 


THe editor of the Chicago Evening 

Post, S. J. Duncan-Clark, discussed 
the subject—The Boy and the Home and 
the Church. At the outset he stated: 
“The disturbing phases of the Boy 
Problem arise mainly out of the failure 
of the home to do its duty by the boy. 
That failure may be due to one or two 
First, inability of the 
home to function effectively; second, 
neglect of the otherwise competent 
home to do its duty. The extent of the 
former cause is widespread and must be 
taken into account as the main reason 
for the need of auxiliary and supple- 
mentary agencies.” He added that two 
things must be done: “First, the com- 
munity must supplement such homes as 
are unable to function effectively by 
providing the elements in boy life essen- 
tial to its full and wholesome develop- 
ment; secondly, no effort must be 
spared to strengthen the home. The 
boys work agency, public or private, 
school or church or club, which does not 
seek to better the home environment of 
the boy and to secure the co-operation 
of the home is doing only half a job 
and one that cannot be completely effec- 
tive.” 

In the discussion of the second part 
of his subject he emphasized the fact 
that the main job of the church is with 
the child. “Too often, it is chiefly con- 


general causes. 


cerned with getting and keeping a 
preacher who will please its adult 
membership. When the church gets 


down to business it will build itself 


around the needs and opportunities of 
the child.” 
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The next subject considered under the 
Boy Problem was “The Boy and Delin- 
quency” and “The Boy and Parole.” 
This was ably presented by a leading 
authority on such matters, Victor Ar- 
nold, judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, Illinois. He brought out 
forcefully the fact that there is a re- 
duction of juvenile delinquency in com- 
munities where the boy’s spare-time is 
properly supervised and directed. But 
one very interesting matter which he 
presented and stated that he was at a 
loss to explain, was the fact that de- 
linquency has increased during the year 
1924 and is now higher than it was 
in 1920 and approaching the peak of 
delinquency in 1919. Judge Arnold 
says, frankly, that he does not know 
to what cause or causes to attribute 
this increase in juvenile delinquency. 
At the same time there is an increase 
in the number of dependent cases, not 
so striking, but showing a more than 
normal rate,of increase, and this can 
be traced to no single cause or sets of 
causes. The jurist stressed the im- 
portance of supervision for a boy after 
he has once come under the jurisdiction 
of the court and has been classed as 
a delinquent. 


The institution which has the boy for 
five hours a day—five days in the week 
—surely knows something of the boy 
problem and so William J. Bogan, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, former principal of one of its 
largest high schools, spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Boy and His School.” 


He contends that the problem of the 
boy and his school is first a problem of 
the parents and the school and he ap- 
peals to the parents for the continued 
encouragement and support of the ef- 
forts their children are making to se- 
cure a thorough education, stating that 
there is no valid excuse now-a-days for 
the lack of education except poor health 
—and that is not always a good one. 

The subject of “The Boy and Spare 
Time” was presented by John Bradford, 
field director for the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. He 
put the problem straight up to the par- 
ents, particularly the fathers when he 
said: “The greatest contribution which 
a father can make to the City, the 
State, and the Nation is a son who 
shall be a little better and stronger 
mentally, physically, morally, and spir- 
itually than was the father. Without 
this there can be no real progress. This 
is the first and greatest leadership.” 

He pled for playground equipment, 
supervision and direction and summed 
up in these words: “What the boy may 
be he must himself, in the final analysis 
decide. But provision of facilities and 
leadership and above all understanding 
which will make it possible for him to 
come to a right decision is our responsi- 
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bility, for which we shall be he! 
countable by a just creator.” 

“Organizations of and for Boys 
the topic for the fourth session ar 
machinery and aims of the 
agencies in boys work were pres 
Having surveyed the situation an 
cussed the boy problem, it was fi 
that at this time the conference s 
learn what was being done for boy 
these organizations. 

James E. West, chief executive, 
Scouts of America, gave a brief hi 
of the Boy Scout Movement in Am« 
something of its organization and ji 
poses. He summed up the objective of 
Scouting as follows: “We want the 
physically strong; we want to enc: 
age him in his general education; 
want to help him along vocational li) 
we want to develop his character 
insure his right attitude of mind; 
we want to develop him into a part 
pating citizen.” 


HAT patience is the primary vi) 

for those who were to act as Big 
Brothers was the important fact e 
phasized by Rowland C. Sheldon, execu 
tive secretary for the Big Brother a 
Big Sister Federation. 

In speaking of the “Little Brothers’ 
he said: “They too, are individualists, 
and that is the reason they are seldon 
found in the Boy Scouts, in the Boys 
Clubs, in school or in industry. They 
are found grouped only in the Juvenile 
Courts and in the reformatories—not 
of their own volition, however... . 

“The task to which we have set ou 
selves is that of discovering the boy 
who is out of step, out of tune with th 
community; of approaching him in a 
spirit of individual, personal friend! 
ness; of finding out the causes of his 
idiosyncracies and of finding the way 
to bring him into line—of turning lia 
bilities into assets.” 

Of the work of the Big Brother |v 
concluded by saying: “The Big Brot! 
ers have failures, just the same as othe) 
humans and even their ‘successes’ may 
be questioned, for who can say that 
boy’s troubles are over till he is saft 
in his grave? But a surprisingly sma! 
number—less than five per cent get into 
trouble during the period of supervisio! 
by the executive. 

“Who shall say which of these ben: 
fits more—the Little Brother or th 
Big? Or yet, whether the Communit 
does not gain most of all?” 

The field director of the Boys’ Clu 
Federation, Alexander Campbell, told of 
the organization which does not belie 
in financial requirements that operat 
to eliminate boys; which maintains th: 
the effectiveness of boys work should t 
measured not in terms of programs a! 
membership but by its effect upon th 
community; and that the reduction « 
and elimination of delinquency sets 
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; by which an actual test in 
y may be made in terms of com 
welfare. It is a service organi- 
; hich helps in the organization 
Clubs and asks no- remunera- 
as a federation, has no fees 
In summarizing he said: 
Clubs are Boys—wholesale. 
ubs stand for equal opportunity 
the same dues 
rivileges. Boys’ Clubs do not 
the individual interest and re 
ity of home and parents. They 
ther paternal nor charitable in 
Boys’ Clubs do not exist for 
sake merely, they exist for the 
ties’ sake.” 


boys, with and 


[ human dynamo, C. C. Robinson 
Boys’ Work Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian 
tion, told of the organization 
i antedates all others in the work 
ys, going back to 1858 when work 
boys was first reported at the 
International Convention of the 
Men’s Christian Associations of 

ted States. He gave a very com 
sumé of the work that is being 
for the employed boys and the 
‘hool boys, emphasizing the seven 

es: Vocation, Recreation, Phy 
Fitness, Brotherhood, Education, 

mn, and Family and Community. 


tional 


might epitomize the address in a 

t quotation from it: 

e Young Men’s Christian Asso 

n stands at the crossroads of the 
interests—social life, athletics, 

, camping and outdoor life, voca 
choice and training, struggle 

gainst temptations, interpretation of 

‘e. These are the problems before the 

and they are matters in which the 

\ssociation specializes.” 

Barnabas of Notre 
ersity and secretary of the Boy 
Bureau of the Knights of Colum 

, reported the work for boys of that 

ganization as follows: 

‘Desirous of contributing their part 
e welfare of the boyhood of Amer- 
the Knights of Columbus at their 
ention in Atlantic City in 1922, ap- 

nted a committee to go thoroughly 

) the matter and to report to their 

Supreme Council what they considered 
best way of accomplishing their ob- 

With the usual business and effi- 
cy with which this order is noted, it 
ed to the aid of this committee the 
tanding authorities in Boy Guid- 
e and after thorough deliberation 

were convinced, of one thing—the 
itest contribution that they could 
‘e to the boy life was to establish 
calling of those who were to take 
this work on a professional basis, 
secure for it the recognition that 
medicine, and engineering have 
ay. They were led to this by the 
nsideration that the principles of 
od living which the home, church, and 


Brother Dame 
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the school in« ulcate, niy take root 
the boy’s life in proportion as he prac 


tices them in his free time, and the 
guarantee that he will practice them 
then will depend on the leadership he 
has and the environment hich he 
finds himself 

“For this committes 


purpose the 
brought together at different times edu 
cationalists of national repute and 
worked out a riculum in Boy 


Guidance, a department for ich was 


established at Notre Dame University 
In this way the Knights of Columbus 
have really built for the future a solid 
structure for the boys of our time; that 


which is so needed—educated, 
vhich is a safe 
will 
the 


gentlemanly, leadershi} 


I 


ideal for the boy—and volunteers 


no longer be experimenting with 
lives of the boys but will have a knowl 
edge of the program thus calculated to 
get lasting results in training for good 
citizens the ve ry best material the 
boy.” 

The 
tinels, Joseph Strauss, told of 


busine 


American Sen 


the 


president of the 
vork 


of that group and hov men are 


being interested to present to our youth 


and particularly to boys born of for 


eign parents not only the privileges but 


ob] gations of citi 


also the duties 
zenship. 
Francis William 
Work of the Brotherhood of St. 
for the United 
Church Brotherhoods and the work that 


ecretary of Junior 
Andrew 
States, spoke for the 
they are doing to help the boys. He em 
phasized especially the Manual for Boys 
Activities which has been gotten out by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Vocational Guidance which that organi 


and the 


zation is carrying on. 

Philip L. 
the Jewish People’s Institute, 
of the work of the 


and spoke of the splendid 


Seman, general director of 
gave us 
an historical résum« 
¥. Be em 
work that is being done by that asso- 
ciation. 

Herold S. Harter, 
of the National Exchange Club, spoke 
for the Service organizations and told 
of the work that 
so-called Service organizations in their 
support of the existing Boys Work or 
ganizations and in developing the boy 
life of their communities. 

Consideration of the subject “Train 
ing Leaders for Work” 
principal matter for discussion at 


national secretary 


being done by the 


was the 
the 


30S 


sixth session. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, 
executive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
gave the first of the papers on the 
subject “Boys Work as a Profession.” 
He said: 

“Boys Work has become a profession. 
It should become a great profession. No 
task in society is more important than 
the training of youth. This training 
must not be left to empiric and hap 
hazard methods. It is worthy of the 
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devotion of the best talent and the rich- 
est personalities. The problems involved 
are so great that most thorough study 
and preparation is required to meet 
them. 

“This is particularly 
when there seems to be a renaissance 
in Boys Work. A tremendous interest is 
being awakened. The very conditions 
under which we are meeting at this 
conference is an evidence of that new 
increased interest. There was a 
time when we decried the lack of in- 
terest in work for boys, now we are 
somewhat taken back by the volume of 
enthusiasm that is being expressed. 
This makes it all the more necessary 
that wise leadership be provided. There 
is danger that much that is unwise will 
be attempted; that too much will be 
done for youth; that youth may be im- 
poverished and softened. We may be in 
danger of raising up dependents. Fur- 
ther, much of this service while well- 
intentioned, may prove spasmodic, su- 
perficial, and in violation of known and 
tested principles of Boys Work. For 
all such adventures in Boys Work, par- 
ticularly when attempted aside from 
the experienced organizations in the 
boy field, there is needed dignified, sci- 
entific, and sustained direction. They 
should be preceded by or be based upon 
proper surveys, analyses, or investiga- 
tions in the field of boy life.” 

He gave as the necessary qualifica- 
tions for Boys Workers the following: 
first of all, character; second, executive 
quality; third, force; fourth, interest in 
and knowledge of boys; fifth, a liberal 
education; sixth, social vision, and sev- 


needed now 


and 


enth, business ability. 

He summed up with this sentence: 
“Will not men who possess these char- 
acteristics bring into boys work a su- 
perior grade of volunteers and place 
boys work upon a plane that will make 
it free from superficiality, error, and 
empiricism and guarantee to the youth 
safe and sane scientific leadership?” 
"T’HE dean of the Y. M. C. A. College 

at Springfield, Massachusetts, Eugene 
C. Foster, explained in detail the course 
of study at that institution, which deals 
particularly in preparation for boys 
work secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. He 
gave one striking word of caution for 
the professional boys worker when he 
said: 

“The average young man enters work 
with boys because of an enthusiasm, an 
urge for that work. Only as he retains 
and further develops an enthusiasm of 
the contagious type will he be likely to 
pass on to others this urge to serve boy- 
hood. The professional worker with 


boys who is not able to infect others 
with a desire to serve boyhood is not in 
the right place. 

“The salaried worker, perhaps above 
all others, must not only be a leader of 
boys himself; he must be a begetter of 
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leaders, especially of volunteers. His 
ability to stimulate others to work in 
this field will depend upon a combina- 
tion of right proportions of informa- 
tion, and skill, and enthusiasm — or 
heart in the work.” 

From the four-year course at Spring- 
field, we passed to the graduate course 
at Notre Dame University where a stu- 
dent in order to be a member of the Boy 
Guidance Course must hold at least a 
Bachelor’s Degree and be a candidate 
for a Master’s Degree. The work of 
this institution was explained by the 
director of the Department of Boy 
Guidance, Ray Hoyer. He gave a de- 
tailed outline of the two-year course, 
both the classroom work and the field 
work, and explained comprehensively 
what is expected of the boys who have 
taken up this work as a profession. 

Following the discussion of these col- 
lege courses, came the presentation of 
the Community Course by Charles B. 
Hahn of Kansas City, who told of the 
six-weeks’ Community Course which 
was carried on in Kansas City for vol- 
unteer leaders. He outlined a course 
that might well be followed in any com- 
munity, gave the set-up for such a 
course, and some of the things that were 
done to follow through. 

At the conclusion of this session, an 
outstanding business man, immediate 
past president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, chairman of National 
Boys Week Committee for the United 
States, Walter W. Head, presented a 
possible medium for co-operation of 
Boys Work Organizations, namely, Boys 
Week. He gave the history, develop- 
ment, and purpose of Boys’ Week and 
sketched briefly the program for 1925 
and closed with this splendid state- 
ment: 

“Will you join with me in uttering 
for our boys this prayer, penned by 
my good friend, Richard L. Metcalfe, 
at Christmas time not many years ago: 

‘Give them knowledge, but hold them 
true. 

‘Ripen their intellect; but keep their 
hearts young. 

‘Lead them to the heights where, by 
learning much from their teachers, men 
may give much to their fellows; but 
let them retain to the end a practical 
trust in the tenderness of men and a 
simple faith in the goodness and the 
all-ness of God. 

‘Let them te kind to every creature— 
to every man grown weary, to every 
woman grown faint, to every child made 
homeless and to every bird in the air 
and to every beast in the field—finding 
in all things something to command 
their concern and in all things some- 
thing to stir their affection’.” 

The final session was to carry out one 
of the purposes stated in the prelimi- 
nary announcement: 

“To establish the relationship and 
co-ordinating possibilities of the serv- 
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ice and civic organizations with 
ing Boys Work agencies in eac!} 
munity and to show the desirabi 
such organizations directing thei 
activities through existing agenci 

There might have been in the 
of some an idea that some specia 
of boys work would be emphasize 
that the various groups would go 
to their own work and fit agai: 
their own grooves without the en! 
horizon, but such was not to be the 

Leon C. Faulkner, managing di 
of “The Children’s Village” at 
Ferry, New York, presented the | 
that boys work organizations ha 
common in their work for boys, 
phasizing three things: 

First, the common cause or ne« 
boys work organizations; 

Second, the common program or 
cedure for boys work organizatior 

Third, the common ideal or obj 
for boys work organizations; 

And he proceeded to develop his ‘ 
along these lines. 


AYLOR STATTEN, secretary of 

Janadian Y. M. C. A. National ( 
mittee, gave a paper on a working | 
for co-operation of all boys work 
ganizations. In concluding his pa 
he said: 

“The possibilities of achievement 
Boys Work when all organizations | 
sent a united front, are tremend 
Think of the weight of such a grou 
either for or against any project { 
would effect the boy life of our natio: 
Through such a channel boys wo 
would soon receive its rightful recog 
nition as a character-building age: 
fit to take its place alongside of th 
home, the school, and the church. 

“Success will depend largely on t}x 
attitude of the leaders toward ex 
other. There must be no suspicion o 
mistrust. The best results will 
achieved only on the basis of mutual 
friendship and fellowship and _ losing 
of one’s self for the sake of the grea’ 
cause.” 

William Lewis Butcher, director of 
the Boys’ Department of the New Y: 
Children’s Aid Society, summarized thi 
entire conference and ended up wit 
these words: 

“And now we are approaching t!' 
end. We have had a glorious time 
the mountain top. As the shado\ 
of evening fall around us and the s 
sets in the Golden West, let us pau-' 
and renew our faith, our faith in bo 
hood, our faith in the business men 
the community, who want to do t 
right thing and have only got to | 
shown the way; let us pledge ourselv: 
let us dedicate ourselves to the cau 
greater than all causes that have ev 
called men to service and achieveme! 
Let us pledge ourselves to bring ab: 
a new era, a new day, and then wi’ 
the clarion cal] of Robert Service rin, 
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yur ears, and making our hearts 
ister, go out to do battle with the 
es of boyhood and to serve well 
tizens of tomorrow. 

on, carry on, fight the good 
ght and true; 

in your mission; greet life with 
, cheer, 

is much work to do and that’s 
hy you are here. 

t] e world be better for you and at 
he last when you die, 
this be your cry: Carry on, my 
soul, carry on!’ 

\nd with this spirit in our hearts, 
purpose in our minds, and this 
in our souls, let us go forward, let 
immon to our sides the 
of the world with the hope that in 
efforts they will both counsel and 

tain us.” 

n the evening at a banquet held on 
Roof Garden of the Sisson 

entertained with 


were special 


business 


Hotel, | 


isical numbers given by a group of | 


ys of boys’ organizations of Chicago, 
r which we listened to the address 
the evening by Colonel Henry Breck- 
dge, who carried us to the moun- 
i-top again and gave us a glimpse 
hat was and a vision of what might 


His was a truly inspirational ad- | 
s and the conference concluded with | 


thought in the minds of all: 
“It is good for us to have been here.”’ 


The: Skasaline 
School 


By HENRY BOSTWICK 


Chairman of Crippled Children’s Work 
Committee of the Rotary Club of San 
Francisco 


“NHE “Sunshine School” is the 
name given to San Francisco’s 
special school for handicapped 

ldren, and it is a good name, since 

inshine is a prerequisite of cheerful- 
ness and health, two things which this 
chool promotes. This school is not 
in original project, but several years 
igo directors of our Rotary Club be- 
interested in a similar school 
vhich was provided at Dayton, Ohio. 
lt was found that the crippled child 
placed at a great disadvantage when 
ittending a school where the other pu- 
ls are practically all healthy and nor- 
mal. Sometimes the handicapped child 
as able to compete with the others, 
but often such association brought de- 
ression and unhappiness which was 
uly reflected in the cripple’s progress 
with his studies. Many sociologists and 
psychologists believe that not infre- 


came 


quently unfair competition of this sort 


tends to develop an “inferiority com- 
plex” and that that in turn develops 
riminals. 

As interest grew investigations were 
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ier speciai scnoois in vari study every phase of the undertak 


ous parts of the United States, and an The committee in y beg oO 
investigation was made to determine collect 1 as to wha é accom 
the number of crippled and otherwise plished by other cities, and ther 
handicapped children who were attend pr ached the local board f educatior 
ing San Francisco schools, so that we to see vhat «attitude the board woul 
might know ether there was a need take toward such a movement The 
for such an institution in our commu Rotarians had only hone e mo 
nity. It was found that there was a_ cupport of the board. ey ‘ 
real need for a separate school for wvesahiy urprised whe e boa 
these small sufferers, and it was de- president, F. W. Deles ‘ 
cided that the establishment of such a_ fy]! cooperation. a promise which w 
school was a fitting work for the Rotary eee heaeahadl later ‘th the . iy oO 
Club. the following resolution 

In 1923, Howell Ware, then president Ressleed: What the Yo Edu 
of the club, appointed a committee to accepts the offer of the Rot 
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the Mission district, for 
furnishing the equip- 
school and trans- 


finance a school 
crippled children, 


ment and supplies of the 


portation of the children, effective at the 

beginning of the fall term, 1924, and to 

continue for ne yea the Board to meet 

the cost of the teachers in said school: and 

further 

Resolved: That if at the end of said 

school year the operation of this type of 

chool be found practical, the Board of 

Education agrees to take over said schoo 

i a part of the public-school system 

The next important step was to se- 
cure a list of the children who would 


be eligible for admittance to the school. 
However, with 
school depart- 
approximately 
was then nec- 


This was no small task. 


the cooperation of the 


ment there were listed 


seventy-five names. It 
essary to have a report on each sepa- 
rate case, and this was obtained with 
the assistance of two member physicians 
of the Board of Health and their staff. 
After the consideration of these re- 
ports, the Rotary committee was able 
to make some definite recommendations 
to the board of directors of the Rotary 
Club concerning the financing of the 
school. 

In May of 1924, the 
directors approved the project, and in- 
structed the committee to look for suit- 


new board of 


able housing facilities for the school. 
After a thorough canvass of the city, 
first 


the committee investigated the 
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property of the Players’ Club. This 
was found unsuitable, but at the rear 
of the Players’ Club there was a cot- 
tage belonging to the city which was 
being used by the “Congress of 
Mothers’ Clubs,” and this seemed more 
promising. Through the cooperation of 
the Board of Education the Rotary 
Committee found other quarters for the 
Mothers’ Clubs, and the cottage was 
released for the use of the crippled 
children. 

But the property needed considerable 
renovating before it could be used as a 
school. With the assistance of director 
Hubert Walker, the committee made a 
careful study of the needs, and it was 
estimated that the renovations would 
cost $3,075. Fortunately this estimate 
was reduced; the actual cost amounted 
to $2,696.28. A similar procedure was 
followed in the case of the equipment, 
and the estimated cost of $1,080 for 
this item was brought down to $907.13. 

Rotarians and others had become 
greatly interested in this school, and 
donations of various kinds helped con- 
siderably to make the place more hab- 
itable and more efficient. Today the 
school is fully equipped, the surround- 
ings pleasant, and the hope of yester- 
day has become the reality of today. 
There is a matron in charge, and three 
teachers supervise the academic, man- 
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ual, and corrective gymnasium 
the school. Seventeen childr 
been enrolled up to the prese 
Among the many whose inte 
suggestions have made this suc 
sible is Art Smith of the Yello 
cab Company, who solved th 
problem of transportation. 
Many San Francisco Rotaria 
accepted their committee’s in 
and paid a visit to the school 
3ush Street. Their impressio 
shown by their increased readi 
subscribe whenever the hat is 
to further some branch of the 
work. But in our enthusiasm o 
Sunshine School we have not fi 
moment forgotten another task, « 
important, and that is our C 
Children’s Work. 
Whether such 
in one place, as in the Sunshine § 
or whether it is spread over the 
vidual homes where handicapped 
dren are found; whether it is do 
Rotary or by some other organizat 
does not greatly matter. But 
matter whether or not it is done at 
for it means so much to the comn 
to see that all have a share of 
shine—that some lives are not 
in the shadows of pain when a 
effort by interested friends would | 
light and joy. 


work is conce) 


Vay Christmas bring you all the joys you hope for, 


lhe New Year the success you well deserve, 


Vay all its days be fraught with pleasant moments, 


[ts hours with opportunity to serve. 


been accepted good naturedly and these 
same women have readily understood, 
and their subsequent experiences have 
that efforts, organized 
under another name, could be equally 
Rotary is not 
our destination, it is but the vehicle 
in which we travel towards the goal. 

After twenty years of effort to estab- 
lish an understanding of the term 
“Rotary” in the minds of the business 
and professional men of the world, it 
would seem unwise to now take action 
that would require a constant distinc- 
Rotary and 


proven their 


fruitful in good works. 


between Men’s 


tion 


Rotarian J. Arthur Livingston 


Women and Rotary 


(Continued from page 15) 


Women’s Rotary. Such an experiment 
would be fruitful of confusion, mis- 
understanding, disagreement and would 
seriously handicap the work of Rotary 
by injecting elements not easily har- 
monized when in mass. 

There is no necessity for the ex- 


periment. These woman barristers, 
solicitors, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 


secretaries, auditors, ministers, and of 
other professional and business call- 
ings, can accomplish the same worthy 
undertakings, equally well, in an or- 
ganization not identified with Rotary. 
They may unite with the Zonta, Al 


trusa, Quota, Pilot, Soroptomist, 
other women’s clubs now organized 
endeavoring to do service along 
self-same lines as Rotary. 

We are not unfriendly to their 
dertakings. We glory in their dé 
to do worthwhile things, and, as in 
past, will gladly lend a helping han 
assist them on the way, disagre« 
with our friend Paul only insofar 
he advocated that we make these 
tivities a part of Rotary, or, as 
alternative, that we lend the name 
Rotary to organizations over which 
exercise no control. 
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Comment About Books 


’ . 
(Continued from page 2 


that the thought may be fol- 
by anyone of average intelli- 
| be urged that any systematic 
tion of the knowledge of child 
ected here would mean a great 
iling of our public institutions 
would be enormously expensive. 
undoubtedly true, but dipping 
e pages at random we learn that 
some 15,000 murders and 
annually in the United 
and that the number is increas- 
proportion faster than the popu 
We learn that the U. S. federal 
nment spends $600,000 every year 
ird the mail sacks; and that four 
dollars’ worth of property 


are 


1€S 


every year. As a_ business 
sition alone—a coldly financial 
lation—we might well wonder 


er prevention is not less expen- 


than cure—or attempted cure. 
ildren are not wholly a business 
tion—though every criminal 
nce a child. 
* * 7 


Disproportion of Sexes in England 


of the aftermaths of the war, 
ngland finds herself with 

ming disproportion of the sexes 
being two million more women 


yne 


an 


Why—The Convention? 


(Continued from page 10) 
J pas 


men! The problem has been dis- 
have been in vogue and remain 
iy from the convention, you are 


olutely responsible if those policies 
ntinue. Why? Because you have 
assumed your place in the conven- 
and made known your dislike of 
m. And you have a right, as a 
tarian, whether you are a delegate 
your club or not, to voice your 
is in connection with any subject 
is discussed before the convention. 
Some Rotarians who read this will 
it is unlikely that their particular 
of what is right and what is wrong 
have a place on the convention 
gram. The chances are it will not. 
‘ut a resolution can be brought into 
‘he convention that will bring the mat- 
up. Again I can hear them say 
it is unlikely that a resolution 
d get to the floor of the convention 
‘ was unpopular. And that kind of 
\otarian is the very man I want 
iave read this article—because— 
‘ne convention resolution committee 
ompelled to report every resolution 
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cussed pro anda con, ¢ s evel been 
talk of a national po y to meet the 


situation. 


There are many aspects to this que 
tion; certainly it ould be dealt with 
only out of the fullest knowledge of all 
the various sociological and economic 
factors that must be taken into account 
in any attempted solutio1 

While much discussion of the subject 


is doubtless going on in bated breath 
and behind closed doors, the gravity of 
the problem demands that it be brought 


out into the open and viewed com- | 
pletely from every angle. That it re 
mained for a woman to do it, is amaz- 
ing, but she nas handled the subject 
astonishingly ell and with militant 


vigor and deep understanding. 


“Sex and Common Sense” is the | 
name that Maude Royden has given to | 
the series of talks that she made in the 
Kensington Town Hall, which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have now published in 
an American edition. Miss Royden’ 
presentation unique and far-reach 
ing. It is a book for people who do 
their own thinking, and it is recom- 
mended to Rotarians by and large, and 
more particularly to those whose inter 
ests and activities take them into the 
realms of education, social service, re 
ligion, and other milar fields, in all 
of which human understanding play 


so large a part.—KENDALL WEISIGER. 


offered. 





individual Rotarian must 
first get his idea into a resolution his | 
club or his distr conference will | 
adopt. If successful, the resolution | 
goes to the convention committee on | 


resolutions and there 
can keep it from 


vention- 


no power that 
coming up in the con- 


either by a favorable or an 


unfavorable report. And you can talk | 
about it the minute the committee | 
reaches it in its report. If you don’t | 
do this—if you have a real idea to | 
put forward that you feel will be of | 
benefit to the organization and you | 
don’t put it forward—you are not do- 
ing your duty as a Rotarian—you are 


not fulfilling your obligation as a Ro 
tarian. Because 


jou as an individual 
Rotarian—with your fellow-Rotarians | 
gathered at the convention— ARE | 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. You 


fix the policies of Rotary International. | 
In the convention you first fix your | 
policies and then you elect a board of | 
directors and an international presi-| 
dent to carry them out. So you are 
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50 
responsible—ar t real responsi- 
bility and a real obligation that you 
‘an not hirk. 

Then there yet another angle to 


undel 


good-will, 
another 


tanding, 

onal friendship 
obligation to 
ier important respons.- 


advancing 
and nternat 


angle a direct 


Rotarian anot! 
bility. H 
asked by 


ible for an organization of such lim- 


many times have you been 


non-Rotarians how it is pos 


ited membership as Rotary to believe 
seriously that it can further the cause 
of international peace—because the 


Sixth Object of Rotary reads that way. 
I have substituting international 
friendship for international peace be- 
cause it means the same thing to me. I 
cannot think of myself being anything 
vith the fellow-country- 


been 


but at peace 


men of my friends Canon Elliott, or 
Leslie Pidgeon, or Marcel Franck, or 
Roberto Shalders, or Umekichi Yone- 
yama, or Anton Verdake, or Achille 


Bossi, or the hundreds of good fellows, 


fine souls and real men—Rotarians— 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica or the islands of the seven seas. I 
simply can not imagine myself as being 


ith these men 
But, neverthe- 
less, to the non-Rotarian it seems draw- 
to say that 103,000 
a population of a 


half can overturn nation- 


anything but at peace 


and their countrymen 
ing a very long bo 
men scattered among 


billion and a 


alistic prejudices and create interna- 
tional amity. But, it is not absurd and 
ridiculous to talk about such a thing. 


The 


yrld has been moving rapidly for- 
ward, old and new problems are con- 


Among Our Letters 


gram, and those who are in the position 
to mould public opinion would do well 


to consider the opportunity for con- 
structive service in this very vital 
matter. 

National Thrift Week has for some 
time been an annual event, but what 
is needed is a succession of National 
Thrift Years. And to the large-vis- 


ioned activities of a few persons, many 
banks and a number of quasi-public in- 
life insurance com- 
added the collective 
and enlightened pub- 
real progress is to be 


such as 


be 


stitutions, 
panies, must 
force of business 
lic opinion, if any 
made in this great national reform. 

It is possible, by patient persistence, 
by tactful suggestion and worthy ex- 
ample, to change the mind and correct 
the. tendencies even of a great people. 
And‘the direction of the immense pur- 
chasing power of the American people 
into-channels of substantial benefit to 
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tantly before us and Rotary is doing 
its share in creating a feeling that it is 
better to join hands and make the so- 
lution of these problems a mutual 
affair. And the sooner this feeling of 
mutual] permeates the 
thinking minds of the nations of the 
world, the sooner can nationalistic ten 


cooperation 


dencies be overturned and international] 
policy re-made. It may take years and 
centuries and if this age can 
carry this great idea only one step for- 
ward, we will be justified in believing 
that Rotary really has fostered and en- 
couraged international peace. 

the conventions of Rotary Interna 
tional are the same in an international 
way that Rotary clubs are in a com- 
munity and business way. Rotary is 
ineffective if kept at home. You are in 
a Rotary club for two reasons. First, 
because the club believes you are repre- 
sentative of your classification in the 
community—representative in an out- 
standing way and so the Rotary club 
selects you to fill that classification. 
Second, because your Rotary club be- 
lieves you are the right man to carry 
back to your classification the spirit 
and purpose of Rotary and to put it to 
work in your classification. And as I 
have said before the principles and pur- 
poses of Rotary are of little value if 
confined strictly within the club itself. 
It is worth while when extended to your 
classification—the whole of it—and to 
your community—the whole of it. 

So in an international way your at- 
tendance at the international conven- 
tion is the same as your attendance at 


we in 


(Continued from page 26) 


the spenders would give a new impetus 
to responsible business, and be followed, 
it may be fairly taken, by a large in- 
crease in the nation’s wealth. 

As long as it continues to be the case 
that the overwhelming larger number 
of people must spend a very great part 
of their income merely to live, without 
any possibility of great accumulation, a 
check upon wasteful and ill-considered 
spending cannot affect business, except 
for the better. And as any program of 
education along this line must neces- 
sarily include the protection of savings, 
it would tend to divert into legitimate 
investment a great part of the immense 
sums annually wasted by the innocent 
and ignorant in wildcat speculations 
and to dishonest promoters. 

Is it not within the range of possi- 
bility that Rotary within the limits of 
the United States could do their coun- 
try a real and permanent service in 
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a club meeting is in a busin 
community way. The world is 

larger community. The 
convention is a meeting of the 
club of the world. It puts on a 
which you attend as a membe) 
the Rotary 


And as a member of 


inter? 


tary International 
the world. 
club you have an obligation to 
part when called upon. And yo 
is to carry back to your commu 
spirit of international under 

good-will, and fru ndship you 

a Rotary International Conver 

That is another of your big 1 
bilities—another of your great 
tions as a Rotarian—as a mer 
Rotary International. 

Which brings me back to 
ning. I started to write about 
ternational convention as an ex¢ 
cation of the Sixth Object of Rot 

“The advancement of underst 
good-will, and_ international 
through a world fellowship of b 
and professional men united in 
tary ideal of service.” 

That is the Object and the 
tion is its exemplification in fact 


as in figure, in truth as well 
theory, in realization as well a 
ticipation, because first, last, 

that is the sole 


convention. 


ways purpose 
Knowledge is the Power to I 
stand. ROTARY is the KNOWLI 
—the CONVENTION is the POW! 
and ATTENDANCE is the only 
UNDERSTAND. 


espousing this cause, as part of 
program, and so enliven and enlar; 
and bring to America in the next d: 
a new social and economic 
the kind that has for generations 
the French people one of the stabi 
economic forces of the world? 


E. WALLACE CHADWICK 
Chester, 


moralt 


The Distinctive Purpose of Rota 


AN important question has been r: 


“by Rotarian Wm. Moffatt whe 


asks, “What is the real mission of 
tary?” Is the answer he gives, 

ever, the final one? His point of 

is that the one really great thing 
which Rotary stands, before all ot! 
is the humanizing of business, 
raising of the ethical standards of | 
ness by the application 
Code of Ethics to business relation 


Is this the best and most adeq' 


of Rota 
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that can be given of the dis 
urpose of Rotary? That a 
se has been made out for this 


iew may be admitted. 


> Db : 
bijective of Rotary is of 


t character, and I have no de 





minimize the work Rotary 

ong these lines. One of the 
eeds of the world is such an ap 
f Rotary Ethics to busines 


( 


make a business crook as rare 
teeth, and as uncomfortable in 
ence of his fellow-business men 


ighboy with cooties. 


Rotary has a broader mission 
;, and if it is to be summed up 
ord or a sentence it should be one 
ill be inclusive of all those ac 
which have distinctively char 
ed Rotary during the past nine 
vears. “The promotion of business 
or “The humanizing of busi- 
not that word. 
{ 


attempt to define Rotary’s mis 


terms of Business Ethics is as 








ted as to attempt to define it 
ms of Boys’ Work or Crippled 
en’s Work, alone. It is strange 
ne ho has evidently given this 

uch careful consideration 
have so openly and conclusively 


the fallacy of his own argu 


“T am concerned,” he says, “‘to 
that A task is not THE task or 


ain mission of Rotary.” Yet, he 


| 


liately proceeds to suggest that A | 


dl is THE task of Rotary. 


too late in the day to attempt to 


senna nape 


a a 
t-jacket of 


Rotary into the straigl 


ich limited definition of its mis 
Rotary is a far bigger thing than 
one of these activities alone, 
er it be Business Methods, Boys’ 
, Crippled Children’s Work or any 
specific activity to which the 
are devoting themselves. We need 
ord to define Rotary’s mission that 
be inclusive of all the present and 
e activities that may be included 

e programs of our clubs. 
las anyone yet given to us a better 
tement of Rotary’s mission than that 
1 is implied in our motto—‘‘Service 
ve self?” If that motto means any 
ng at all it means that Rotary’s dis- 
ve purpose is to find men who 
e the spirit that places service above 
, and to develop in its members, and 
ther men as far as it has oppor- 
ty to influence them, the motivating 
ction that “He profits most who 

eS best.” 

The writer of these interesting 
cles makes a great deal of the fact 
Business Methods has been spe- 
a ily emphasized by the writing of the 
de of Ethics, by statements in “The 


The promotion of Business | 
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appear, and it is fair to assume that 
they are to be encouraged and fostered 
with a view to the rendering of faithful 
service to the community. 

Turning to the Rotary Code of Ethics 
we find the same note unmistakably 
sounded. The starting point of the 
Code is to pledge the Rotarian “to take 
into consideration my highest duties as 
a member of society.” Its first prin- 
ciple is,—“To consider my vocation 
worthy, and as affording me a distinct 
opportunity to serve society.” And the 
second principle is like unto the first,— 
“To improve myself, increase my effi- 
ciency, and enlarge my service.” The 
sixth principle is “To conduct my busi- 
ness in such a manner that I may give 
a perfect service and when 
in doubt to give added service.” The 
climax is the Golden Rule, the finest 
and most positive statement of our ob- 
ligation to serve each other that has 
ever been put into so few words. 

It will be seen that the definition we 
have given of Rotary’s distinctive pur- 
pose is one that embraces Moffatt’s 
declaration of Rotary’s mission, but 
does not leave the great service activi- 
ties in which our clubs have engaged 
on the doorstep, as waifs, or step- 
children of Rotary. We object most 
strongly to any suggestion that such 
splendid activities as Boys’ Work and 
Crippled Children’s Work should be 
designated as “secondary activities.” 
There are few clubs in Rotary where 
this splendid community service,—serv- 
ice especially for the children—has not 
been a major activity, whilst Business 
Methods could far more accurately be 
described as having been a “secondary 
activity.” Jt is just as erroneous to 
think of Business Methods as a “sec- 
ondary activity” as to think of Boys’ 
Work in that way, but the fact is that 
most clubs have made it such so far as 
any definite program for stressing 
Business Methods is concerned, and our 
definition of the mission of Rotary must 
surely be determined, to some extent, at 
least, by its history. 

The fallacy of the articles referred 
to, and of some of the replies that have 
been made, lies in suggesting that 
there is a “first”? and “second” in the 
order of merit of the outstanding 
things to which Rotarians have de- 
voted themselves in carrying out the 
program of Rotary International. 

Why should it be suggested that the 
work of the Business Methods Commit- 
tee is first and the work of the Boys’ 
Work Committee or Crippled Children’s 
Committee is second? Is the work of 





developing boyhood less worthy of a 
distinctive place in Rotary than the de- 
veloping of manhood? Or, on the other 
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hand, is it less important to 
ethical character in business ny 
to give the boy a real chance 
good? Is it a matter of minor 
to heal the bodies of crippled ¢ 
and a major matter to heal the 
and hearts of ethically cripple 
Or would it be any more justifi 
reverse this statement? Shall] 
clubs that have received the bap: 
fire that has led them to foste 
tremendously important commun 
terprises as those here referred to 
re-baptized in the water of Bu 
Methods before they can count 
selves Rotarians? Or, is the rec: 
of the unction of Boys’ Work to 
garded as the only orthodox way 
tering the Rotary Fold. Such 
tions, I imagine, will meet with 
approval from the rank and file 
Rotarians. 

If, however, we define Rotary’ 
sion, as I have ventured to do, in 
of its motto, we are on a firm f. 
tion and on a broad enough ba 
enable each local club to build firn 
and well. Business Methods 
stressed as a means to service, an 
community welfare work, of what: 
sort it may be, will give a practical « 
pression to Rotary’s distinctive 
pose, to find and to mould men 
will place service above self. U) 
we wish to stereotype the program 
our clubs, and to pay the penalt 
sterilization for the doubtful gai: 
having a specific activity to annou: 
the world as “Rotary’s Mission,” 
shall do well to accept the judgm 
the local club, from time to time, : 
what should be for it the major 
jective of its annual program. Let li 
tary International give guidance 


offer suggestions as heretofore, but let 


us not make the fatal mistake of 


standardizing our program that we rob 


the clubs of their initiative and dest: 
the inspiration for service that com 
from some powerful, and concrete, loc 
appeal. Certainly, “Rotary must h: 
some reason for existence,” but is ! 
this reason enough? If Rotary can fu 
fill the mission so clearly defined fo: 
by its own motto, we need not be c 
cerned about the judgment that will 
passed upon it thirty years hence, ! 
even at the end of as many centuri 
If Rotary can fill the world with m: 
who will put service above self, not on 


in business but in pleasure and spar 


time as well, Rotary will have made ? 
mean contribution to human thoug/ 


and progress. 
Percy V. DAWE, 


Past President, Rotary Club of Saint Jose} 


and Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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10's Who—Among Our Contributors 


,ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER is the president of 
) nbia University. Incidentally he is one of the few 
ortant enough to occupy a whole column in the 
“Who’s Who.” What he says about “Interna 

and Public Opinion” should interest everybo 

the result of much study in America and Europe 


eu Wood is the nom de plume of a woman well E U R O P E A N T O U R 


to write the “Port of Call.” Besides having two 

f her own at college, she is very much concerned “Of ROTARIANS—For ROTARIANS—With ROTARIANS” 
many vexing problems that always come to a di 
f a community recreation house. Hence she knows J Porter and Bob Monroe announce a |] 
nts and young people well enovgh to write under tour for Rotarians during the late Sprit 

ly of the present generation. ry 


| purposes are as follows: 
ett W. Hill, International President, needs no intro 
to our readers. However, he may need one to some 





fellow-townsmen, for Oklahoma City has seen littl t management 
ett since he took the highest office in Rotary. He i fo foster intra-Americ 
nning to make official visits to some of the club =” ages : 
Britain and continental Europe. ear 
frank Mulholland, Past International President, is anothe » mak 
ose home sees him occasionally. His law practic Taste Scamaaa a 
public speaking takes him far from Toledo, but Italy and Fran 


l 


nally he gets back long enough to write such articl 
Vomen and Rotary.” 


Russell who writes of “Eleven Presidents—Rotariar 
the editor of Baking Technology, the weekly journal 


American Institute of Baking. Though not a Ro 
by membership he is one in spirit. Che spirit RR 


Rabbi Joseph Leiser, of the Congregation of Beth El, 
Arkansas, has written many poems, plays, and 
paper articles, as well as his studies of certain “strange 

”’ which appear in this magazine. “The Whydontyahs” wr 


e latest group to come under his observation. . eee 
JOE PORTER or BOB MONROE 
Box 321. Lexington, Kentucky 


Let’s go and take the family! 


toger H. Motten, Assistant Secretary in charge of boy 


at Rotary Headquarters, acted as secretary at 
gathering of boys workers which he describes in th in experienced condu 
rnor f the Kent Ter 


er. ’ f the Lexi 





Will Hays, president of the Association of Producers and 
Distributors of America, divides his time between helping 
ice pictures at Hollywood; helping market them in 
York; and helping his home town of Sullivan, Indiana. | Facsimile of the Original Picture 


Vincent Wilcox is a professional writer and Washington | 
pondent for several magazines. 





ae 


Arthur Melville says “Lure o’ Dreams” is the sort of 
“one writes because of the white hyacinths—not b: ; 
of the loaf.” Now 

harles Henry Mackintosh is an advertising man and a Ready 

nber of Chicago Rotary. He has written several 
eading editorials for THE ROTARIAN. 


: May be 
Margaret Whitcomb holds a responsible post with th: : 


1) . * - : : | aine 
Pennsylvania State Forestry office at Harrisburg. He Obtained 
ork furnished the background for the interesting article | at anv 
this number. Ea 
: ‘ — : : Bs first 
R. Clyde Ford, who tells the story of “Ypsilanti Redivivus, 
former president of the Rotary club in this “smal rate 
which became great.” Picture 
\. G. Musselman is vice-president of a business college, and Shop 


of the Quincy (Ill.) Rotarians who had a part in thi 
k of “Building a Swimming Pool.” 
W. J. Daly, who describes “Boys’ Week in San Juan,” is 
court reporter and secretary of the Rotary club in that 


\. 





(GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Ivy Atkins, the author of the brief discussion of “Rotary- 


r ° ° . . , - diet ) 
the Woman Outside,” is the wife of one of the charter From the Famous Picture by 
mbers, and daughter of the president of the Rotary Club GILBERT STUART 
Kingston-upon-Thames, England. She has recently given . te Dieta wl . Vor 
p a Journalistic career for the responsibilities of a house- pent Be (print Ait Raced 
ie, mneraving (pl I 
by T. HAMILTON CRAW SIZ 
Henry Bostwick who contributes a brief, but nevertheless xclusive of margit 
eresting, summary of an activity of the San Francisco Signed Artists P 


tary Club, is chairman of the Crippled Children’s Work Edition 


ommittee of his Rotary Club. FROST & R FED td 
The frontispiece illustration in this issue is the work of pe ae tadiaaialit 

W. H. Hinton, a well-known artist, who also painted the | Fine Art Publishers 

over used for the December number. He is on the staff of 10 Clare St. _ Albany Court Yard 

the Barnes Crosby Company, Chicago, of which Rotarian BRISTOL Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 1, England 
E. W Howat, member of the Rotarv Club of Chicago, is on 
resident. 
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Write R 








after your name when you register 
(R). Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club 
every Tuesday at this H 12:15 lis- 
iting Rotarians alway velcome 
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Send for our 
Rotary Specialties 
Catalog 


The Russell RH HamptonCo 


‘Everything a ClubNeeds” 


a 

gape ronson = se eoucn 77 
a 

CHICACO,ILL | PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL-A MILLION FRIENDS 





CAL ACCOUNTING 





but complete, fs a 
Practical, thorough, 
Costs only a trifle, but 
ild be worth thou- 


Tlere, condensed to save yon time 
wonderful course for home study 
simple, absorbingly interesting 
imparts valuable knowledge that sl 
sands to you 

Exactly What Is Wanted by 
Write now for FREE descriptive booklet 
nformatior 


Busy Executives 
giving full 


R. BLANK AUDIT CO. 


Dept. 7!, 25 West 42nd St. New York 








Always Dependable 
White Mountain Refrigerators 
“The Chest with 
the Chill in It’ 
The Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
1. FRANK STEVENS 
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_ Dispensing Community Gladne: 


(Continued from page 22) 


Over in one corner of the building 
| there is a restroom and day-nursery. It 
| is well stocked with toys and is in 
| charge of a skilled children’s worker. 
| Nearby is a table and shelves stocked 

with magazines and books of special 

appeal to the younger boys and girls. 

A friend was investigating the Com- 
munity House one day and passing this 

section came upon a small boy seated 
at the table. He was a stranger with 
ruffled and unruly hair and the eyes of 
| an adventurer, and he just had to talk 
| to somebody. 

“Gee!” he said explosively, “this is 
a great book, I’m readin’.” 

“What’s the name of it?” the visitor 
asked. 

“King Arthur. 
see the pictures!” 

There was time for a little visit with 
the ardent young admirer of King 
Arthur and His Knights. Over at the 
| phonograph a young fellow was playing 
| one of the recent records of Kreisler. 
| He was a bootblack and had strolled in 
after the stores had closed. 

There are also, in another room, 
billiard tables that well pat- 
ronized by the boys and men, indicating 
that some certains forms of amusement 
in the nearby city must have profited 

| well by the nightly influx from Palo 
Alto. 

The local athletic club has leveled off 
the grounds back of the Community 
House and here there are large play- 
grounds and seats and tables that in- 
| vite home picnics and baseball games, 
| and pitching horse shoes and all sorts 


And say you oughter 


are 


of out-door sports. 


‘THREE times a week there are free 

entertainments—in fact everything 
is free except as there may be some spe- 
cial fund for which money is being 
raised and from which all will ultimate- 
ly profit and benefit. 

And how the townspeople, fathers, 
mothers, young men and young women, 
boys and girls and the little ones do 
enjoy “their Community House.” At 
a recent Christmas time when there 
was a tree, more than 1800 peop’e 
came. In the evening it is not unusual 
to have from 500 to 700 enjoying its 
wide-open hospitality. 

But clean amusement is not the only 
thing for which this House is noted. It 
| also affords instruction in any subject 
| for which there are enough to form a 





| . . 
| class. Right now there are classes in 
| nursing, first-aid, sewing, millinery, 


| . ° ° 
| Spanish, English, drawing, and current 


|} events. Some of these groups meet in 
| the evening or the teacher gathers them 
| at odd times and donates her efforts. 

| This public house of gladness has no 


Janua 


rule but the Golden Rule fo: 
and conduct of its ad 
With a tactful director everyt 
along smoothly and pleasantly 
endeavor to help the communit 
itself, it works along three lin 
educational, and recreational. 
these are fundamental 
democracy. Their organizat 
community way helps to elimi: 
distinction, while solving to a 
able extent the problems of the 
ful fathers and mothers in re; 
their restless children. 

The experience of this ¢ 
town in developing its Con 
House has been most successful 
towns have helped to solve the 
of its young people and those 
their leisure hours a liability. 

Some, as in Santa Barbara, 
their Community House by priva 
scriptions; others have their com 
center because of the hard 
the sacrifice of some organizat : 

Even the first town that 
tioned has by the diligence and 
of the mothers and fathers ban 
gether and built a community | 
their own. 

It was in a town that had oper 
local house of gladness that a boy 
to his chum one evening: 


ance 





with 





“Say, kid, come on to town 
what’s doing!” 


Quick as a flash the answe1 i 
back, ‘‘Aw, what do I want to c! i 
to town for when I can have 4 
much fun here?” i 

And there is the essence of the 
tion for every small town. : 


Lack of something to do and 
where to go very often results 
habits, delinquency, and crime. Re 
tion is a prime human need. T 
velopment of the Community Hous 
the Public House of Gladness 
foundation of community develop! 
success, and progress if it is wisel} 
ducted. 

Of course such a project mean 
work, much tact, boundless pat 
and a sympathetic understandi! 
the needs of youth; but the end is 
while. If small town and rural 
tricts would try as hard to protect 
then hold the interest of their you 
do the proprietors of vaudevill: 
moving-picture houses, cheap 
halls and cheaper poolrooms that fi 
themselves openly and flourish bec 
they cater to the fundamental need 
fun and recreation, there would 
public house of gladness in every t 
Not only the parents rejoice, but 
and probation officials, juvenile ce 
and welfare workers. 
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\f-Interest and Business Salvation 


(Continued from page 93) 


g: the garment of praise for 
+t of heaviness.” When I think 
housands of Rotarians who are 


this code as their standard of 


and professional conduct, I feel 

tain in my confidence of the 

* the world. 

ty and service! The words 
a golden thread through the 
aragraphs of the code. 

e coat of arms of the Prince of 

are the words, “I Serve.” And 
the motto fits the man in this 

want to emphasize that 


But I 
tto of Rotary is too, “J Serve.” 
yt shirk, I serve; I do not juggle, 
I do not grab, I serve; I do 
ish aside my neighbor, I serve; 
ot trample my weaker brother, I 
I do not oppress my workers, I 
I do not walk alone, I 
not break the law, evade the law, 
e on the edge of the law of God 
That is the thought 


serve, 


I serve. 
true Rotarian. 
SERVE.” 
ignificent 
ng’s inaugural address? 

supreme commitment of life. I 
ild rejoice to acclaim the era of th 

rule and crown it with the Au 
icy of That 
ild have been written only by a man 
0, with the consciousness of enor 
is responsibilities, has for the mo 

raised himself to a 
ght where he views in an 

a sweeping vision the whole ex 
ence of living and sees the little 
ngs and the great things in due pro 


Do you remember that 
President 
“Service 


sentence in 


Service.” sentence 


spiritual 
instant 


yrtion, each in its place. 


Service! It is an easy thing and a 
nmon thing to say that service is the 
itest thing in life; but ask yourself 
ether the ancient saying is not true. 
I do not preach that material things 

nothing. Material things count a 
may mean all the dif- 
nee between failure and success, be- 


veen disaster and achievement, even 


ether or not you can afford to give 
daughter or your son the right 
of schooling. Material things 
They are the basis 
life, but unless you build on that 
s a higher life of love and search- 
and service, your life, for all your 
imulations, is a failure. 
[f you do not have any basis of ma- 
il suecess to stand on, you can not 


It is through our business methods that we express and 
make effective our ideas of service. 
self in respect to the service we render. We must make i 
plain that Rotary is service, and that 


serve; other people have to serve you. 


But when you have that 


convinced that there no experience i! 
life as satisfactory as the consciousnes 
of giving intelligent and _ practical 
service. 

To serve! In every action of life—in 
buying and selling, in the practice of 
law, in ministering to the sick, in run 
ning a railroad or operating a street 


car—to give a little of yourself, to 


throw a touch of human sympathy into 
the trade, to live a little to give the 
other man the consciousness that it is 
not a world alone of you-sell-and-I-buy, 


but of human beings working together 


to live and let live, to prosper and to 
help others prosper, to grow and to help 
others grow It is not enough “to live 
and let live” ve must e and hel 
live. 

Integrity and service! And at the 
root of both the truth that none of 
us live alone We at all parts 
and some of us are fairly insignificant 
and minute part of one great organ 
ism which we call uman sot 1ety. Since 
man has lived, this ever-expanding so 
ciety has been torn by strife and dis 
sensions Brother has arisen against 
brother, son against father, father 
against son But throughout these 
thousands of years the saving dream 


of unity, of brotherhood, has survived, 


pointing the way toward peace between 


man and man and ultimately between 


nation and natior 
My friends, you aré 


actical men. 
I do not have to iy that the 


fight to 
establish the ideals which we have set 
vill t hard 


ourselves ig fight, a 


continuing fight, a fight in 


fight, a 
which 


11 


there will never be a complete 
victory, but, I trust and I know, many 
little larger 


of which will carry mankind 


and many victories, each 
forward 
a step toward peace and happiness. We 
do not make the 
that the ideals set 
are in any 
life, the 
which we can afford to 
after we have made our pile. 
rity and the 
They are all that keeps so- 
all that keeps 


mistake of imagining 
our Code 
the frills of 


; . 
charities, to 


fortn in 
sense among 


luxuries or the 


Integ- 
desire to serve are the 
essentials. 
ciety together; they are 
you and those you love from misery and 
destruction; they are all marks 
the difference in life between sordid, 
meaningless drudgery and a high ad- 
reward at the 


that 


venture with a great 
end. 


no 


I 
Our methods reflect 


i+ 


fotarians place 


“Service above Self’—the public first. 


levote ourselves | 








Everybody likes good music. Nearly 
everybody would like to play a musi- 
calinstrument. And very soon every- 
body will be playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


Twelve million music lovers, young 
and old, have learned to call the 
Hohner Harmonica *“*That Musical 
Pal of Mine.”” They know that there's 
nothing like good music for happi- 
ness, and nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. 


Don’t hum—play it on a Hohner. 
Get one today—50¢ up—and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 190, New York 
City. 

If you want a musical treat ask to hear } 
19421, by Borrah Minevitel 





Rotarian Pass Case 
“The Popular Model” 


] Pass Case Billfold—(No. 3177) —$3.50 
11 Pass Case Billfold—(No. 3173, —$4.00 


I s Case B ad 


gcnuine 


Also made in the following capacities 


— PIGSKIN — 5 pass 5 
3170 — PIGSKIN - 3 pas 3.00 
W 
Ay 7 
Ad 


Order your new case today 


Check style desired and mall this ad 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, It 








PERCY P. WOOD 


MAPLE SUGAR 
AND SYRUP 


VERM ONT The Pure Product 


PRICES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 
RUTLAND, VT. 
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Whatever 






= . 

it is— 
A banquet, a convention, a 
dance or a cial function 
of ans kind ] he made 
106 mor cessful with 
Var Hf St 

Decorations 


Dance, table and party favors 


Paper hats, etc. 


They’re ‘‘the life of the party’’ and real pep 

producers wherever they go. 

And you can always tell Van Housen’s, too, 

because they’re different—really distinctive and 

original, and yet the price is no higher than 

for ordinary goods. 

Ask for our latest bulletin N 72 It's cram- 

ful of suggestions for Valentine’s Day, Wash- 

ington’s Birthday St Patrick’s Day and 
ster parties. Write today 


We are Manufacturers 


©" Vanflouseny 


81 W. Lake St. 





Chicago 











67 Days 


of New Sights, Scenes 
and Experiences. 
A Reinvigorating 


Vacation Time of 
Rest-Relaxation- eB? 10 


Entertainment ol ¢ 
Ee P™ snc < 
qe 


Great White Star Liner 
“HOMERIC” 
Leaving New York January 24; 
returning May 31 


Full information and literature on request 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
near 47th St. Opp. City Hall 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 




















MEN'S 
IRISH LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Large and soft %4 in. or % in, hems 
$5.75 a dozen; $2.95 for 6 
Others 6 for $1.50 up, plain single initial 
or 2 letter monogram 
LADIES 10c to $25.00 each 
Our special 1/16 in. hems 6 for $1.00 

the postman Money back for the 


THE LINEN SHOP 
121 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Internationalism and Public Opin on 


Jan uar 


(Continued from page 


a quarter century past, have opened 
new vistas of knowledge and under- 
standing to those who would grasp the 
significance of nations and who would 
try to explain their groupings and their 
conflicts. The economic motive, while 
by no means always dominant, is 
everywhere important and occasionally 
controlling. History cannot be ex- 
plained either solely by the economic 
motive or entirely without it. The 
psychology of the crowd or mass takes 
full account of this influence in human 
affairs, but assigns it a properly sub- 
ordinate place in the intellectual, emo- 
tional, and moral life of nations. 

A real difficulty is found, in the life 
of nations as in the life of individuals, 
in the ambition of the strong and 
powerful to grow yet stronger and 
more powerful, even if it be at the ex- 
pense of a weaker and less fortunate 
though equally civilized neighbor. The 
smaller nation, like the weaker or 
poorer individual, cannot find protec- 
tion in force. Law, and law alone, can 
give it the security it desires. Opinion, 
which, as even Napoleon once said, con- 
trols everything, crystalizes into the 
forms of law and speaks through such 
forms for the guidance and regulation 
of those who submit themselves to the 
rule of law. Those who do not so sub- 
mit themselves, be they individuals or 
nations, are the world’s criminals, and 
the criminal we have always with us 
and shall have while human nature 
remains human. 

The best is often the enemy of the 
good. To insist upon perfection of or- 
ganization often means to oppose the 
only present steps that are practicable 
toward the improvement of relations 
between men and nations. Such prog- 
ress as has already been made, is slow 
indeed when measured by the vision of 
prophets and the insight of philos- 
ophers. But yet it is considerable. It 
must be admitted, however, that to urge 
the rule of law over nations and to 
insist upon it, is quite hopeless unless 
the road to law be paved by instructed 
and enlightened public opinion. An in- 
ternational engagement or treaty may 
be admirable in form and correct in 
every legal detail, and yet under the 
pressure of national ambition, of 
national pride, or of national fear it 
may become a scrap of paper, simply 
because there is not behind it that firm 
body of public opinion upon which alone 
enduring law can rest and by which 
alone obedience can be secured. Here 
again we come upon another phase of 
the problem of the One and the Many. 
If a nation, representative of the One, 
is so reckless of moral control as to 


seek only its selfish aggrandi: 
whatever cost to the Many, it 
and must become the enemy 
world’s peace and order, precis: 
individual acting in similar fa 
comes the enemy of the peace 
of the community in which he 
is essential that the gospel ot 
should be hearkened to by na 
well as by individuals. It is t 
ing of this gospel that a natio 
not for self-aggrandizement but 
promotion of the general go 
that it may grow great and st 
rich without danger to manki: 
greatness, it strength, its wea 
its riches be used in a spirit of 
ship, not hostility; of service, 
fishness. To put it different 
essential that the civilized 
should develop, each for itself, 
have described before as_ th¢ 
national mind. 


‘HE international mind is th 

habit of thought and actio: 
looks upon the several nations 
civilized world as cooperating equ 
promoting the progress of civil 
in developing commerce and in 
and in diffusing science and ed 
throughout the world. 


The international mind, so defi: 
in sharp antagonism to that 
nationalism which would break 
the boundaries of nations and 
all mankind, regardless of diff 
in tradition, in law, in language, 
ligion, and in government, into a 
and common unit. Such internat 
ism, instead of being progressive, \ 


be reactionary. It would obliterat 


those differences which the ma: 
progress has developed, and it 

seek to destroy those landmark 
civilization which have been set | 
great cost of life and labor over tv 


centuries. Such internationalism wou 


foment discord by creating fals 
tionships, which, having no bod 
facts to correspond to them, coul: 
give rise to friction, to conflict, a: 
international war. The internat 
mind, on the other hand, makes 
of the spirit, the temper, and th« 
dition of nationality. It builds 
history and upon achievement, a: 
appeals to the pride, the glory, 
the spirit of service of the nat 
both great and small. It sees in 
various civilized nations so many 
ferent facets of a single crystal, « 
reflecting the light of civilization i: 
own way, and each being a necess 
part of the complete and perfect st 
It is quite idle to say that an asso 
tion of nations based upon the in‘ 
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mind is a limitation on a 
overeignty or that it calls 


super-government. 
What higher 
be made of a nation’s sover- 
other 
the 


tence a 
ntrary is true. 
1an to cooperate with 


led sovereign nations in 


task of advancing civilization | 


ioting the comforts, the satis- 
and the happiness of man, in 
g artificial barriers to trade 
merce, in spreading abroad the 
of science, in making com- 
yperty of the world’s literature 
world’s art, and in holding out 

1 of helpfulness and courage to 

; fortunate peoples who, back- 
their social organization or in 
hilosophy of life, have not yet 
ible to take their place at the 
board of nations? In that re- 
n form of government which is 
becoming the most usual form 
tical organization, no man has 
vilege of ruling any other man, 
‘ely that of sharing with him 


int control over their common 
ts. So it would be with an 
tion of internationally minded 


No super-government would 


led into existence to rule any 
, but there would be a 
effort to seek out, to advance, and 


of common 


coopera- 


prove those matters 
oncern, which for good or ill affect 
nation alike. It is the old, old 

It is the problem of the One 

the Many in a new and acute form. 
which Pythagoras and Parmen- 

ind Plato discussed in the simple 
nguage of early Greek philosophy, we 


ire called upon to deal with under the 


omplicated conditions of modern social, 
nomic, and political life. Just as in 
philosophy of the Greeks the One 
ould not be got rid of, so in the poli- 
philosophy of this twentieth cen- 
the individual nation can not and 
not have its sovereignty invaded 
ippressed. Just as in the philos- 

of the Greeks the One and the 

ny had to be explained, if at all, 
reference to each other, so in 


| 





modern political philosophy the in- | 
lual nation and an association of | 


tions must be looked upon, not as | 


‘agonistic but as complementary, as 
of one complete organic whole. 
method of achieving this end is 
method of law. The pathway to 
law is provided by morals. The 
ort both of morals and of law is 
be found in public opinion. That 
lic opinion must be taught to know 
international mind, to accept it, 
| to guide national action and policy 
| accordance with it. 
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The Whydontyahs 


(Continued from page 17) 


do I have not touched 
a morsel this blessed day, and in frank- 
ness I confess that I am hungry.” 

In the light of previous experiences, 
after divulging so guilelessly his inti- 
mation of ordering every item on the 
menu, he expected to be welcomed with 
speaking), 


you serve meals ? 


open arms (figuratively 
shown table and chair and some ap- 
petizers or entrees brought forth in- 
stantly from the flexible larder of the 
village inn. 

But this did not come to pass. In- 
stead of an appeasement, the amazon 


to the scul- 
“Why- 


commanding the entrance 
lery exclaimed in blaring tones: 
dontyah wait till dinner?” 

“Tor three reasons,” Bakish rejoined 
impatiently, “hurry, flurry and hunger. 
If you can ould 
appreciate the favor immensely.” 

She glared at him as if he had sud- 
denly aimed a pistol at her, whining in 


serve me now I 


a rasping voice, ‘‘Whydontyah get some 
one else to do your favors?” 
He was prompt to answer: “To do 


so would deprive me of the pleasure of 
according you that rare opportunity.” 

Bakish, like every traveling sales- 
man, was apt at turning a neat com- 
pliment to flatter the ladies. As a rule 
he ingratiated himself in their favor 
by soothing them with soft words. His 
rule now met its first exception. “Ah, 
say now,” she scoffed, “whydontyah 
make love to your own wife?” 


“You mistake me, madam,” he told 
her with serio-comic gravity, “I am 
not soliciting romance, but grub, pure 
and simple fodder.” 

“Well, then whydontyah?” she shot 
at him over her broad shoulder as she 
wobbled into the fastness of her 
kitchen. 


BAkise presumed that after this tilt 

he would be served. He prided him- 
self on his skill as a pleader, since 
he had persuaded obdurate customers. 
He was convinced that he had induced 
this reluctant proprietor to serve him 
between meal hours, so he seated him- 
self and waited. 

But these harassments were easily 
subordinated to the inordinate curiosity 
aroused within him by the constant 
repetition of that one phrase, pro- 
nounced with an inflation that gradu- 
ally sank vocally to the lower ranges. 
When first intoned by the old man 
whom Bakish had besought for direc- 
tion, he presumed it was a characteris- 
tic eccentricity of his own speech. But 
its successive utterance by the various 
persons met, who delivered the phrase 
in the same inflexion, indicated a cer- 
tain design, the symptom of an organic 
condition. He was noted for his 


prowess as an amateur explor 
earthing unrecorded tribes 
possible that he had now co) 
another group of obfuscated 
The most cursory and superfi 
vey of the town which he 
inspected, following his mea 
vinced him that his deductions 
ing it were well founded. Thx 
among whom he acc .dent 
journed members of a | 
tribe, clannish as other group 
noted, their most outstanding ar 
spicuous trait being this in 
ejaculation, a sort of magical 
or incantation which prefaced 
“Whydontyah?” 
member of the tribe, 
obsessed by this 
dogma. Were any of his comra 
the grip to use the formula, B 
would instantly set him down as 
gruntled, unaccommodating chap, 
ing every chance to run 
others or engage in team 
unsociable, surly boob whom 1 
loves and who gets nowhere. 
“A strange folk,” he mused. 
wonder there is so little progre 
prosperity here.” 


imm«s 


now 
were 


sentence: 
Every 


peared, was 


along 
WOl'K 


His deductions were immed 
verified. He had driven his ear ti 
local garage for repairs. The u 


greasy, overalled, smearfaced mec! 
approached him, and without lending 
him the courtesy of an immediate ex 
planation, whined, “Whydontyah con 
some other day?” 

“Man alive!” Bakish exclaimed 
dignantly, “my battery is playing 
false, and must be repaired at on 

“Whydontyah get a new car?” 
mechanic growled, turning aside. 

“Aren’t you going to fix me up? 
demanded in dismay. 

“Whydontyah ask someone else?” 

And without waiting for ano! 
word, the mechanic retreated to 
rear of his cavernous garage, lea\ 
Bakish to fret and fume in his iré 

“Such people!” he breathed in 
nantly, backing his car out, intent 
seeking another repair man. He 
aware that the town had no superflu 
of mechanics. So it occurred to | 
to look in the advertisements of 
local paper. Hailing a now baref« 
newsboy, Bakish said, “Your lo 
paper, boy,” fishing in his trous¢ 
pocket for a coin. 

The newsboy approached slowly, a! 
with tribal caution. “Paper,” Baki 
repeated bruskly, extending a coi 
“The newspaper printed here in th 
town, that’s the one I want!” 

“Whydontyah read _ the 
Gazette?” 


Iamit 
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ard of it,” Bakish told him. 
| don’t know what’s happen- 


I want to find out.” 


ntyah?” 
you are one of them too? 
you early, I see.” 
ntyah?” 
was no mistaking the genuine 
he lad. He was born into the 
1 hence inherited all 
this hitherto uncharted group. 
yved him, as an 
their customs. 


these 


explorer, to 


about instantly according to 
peculiar methods of investiga- 
ng about much on foot, since 
was out of commission. That 
fternoon, following a mud road 
out of the town, he overheard 
listance what resembled human 
Approaching the source he en- 
ed two natives wrangling. Both 
ome mired. They were farmers 

ected; one wore a red beard, the 

vas clean shaven. 

ently Red Beard had been asked 

t his neighbor and was heard 
nmer, ‘‘Whydontyah get someone 
to do your dirty work? I have 

of my own.” 





Bakish approached, he ventured, 
don’t you,” but then he 
ecked himself instantly, realizing that 

i as adapting the pernicious habits 
tribe. Ripping a sagging fence 
from its hole, he pried the cars out 
he mud, and was rewarded for his 
Iness by a noncommittal grunt on 
part of each to this effect: “Why 


97 


ontyah go into the business? 


PAs 


4 “Why 


'he Whydontyahs, so Bakish learned, 
re singularly alike. Their tribal 
were evenly distributed. No one 

eld a monopoly on them, not even the 





Hae, 


nKkers, 
bank, 


and 


Entering a 
Bakish 


It 


Whydontyah 
presented his credentials 
‘ed the cashier to cash his draft. 
Without a moment’s hesitancy, the 
forementioned party queried, “Why 
yntyah save your 


9) 


money? 
\ long and needless parley ensued, 
which the cashier cited the dangers 
ing in every unlocked pocket-book, 
) recounting volubly the many com- 
cial disasters wherein imminently 
pectable business men had, in an 
guarded moment, disannexed valued 
kels from their wallet, instead of 
eping it on deposit. 


ee cg eas 


Pets aes 


I pay cash,” Bakish informed the 
ker, “for all purchases.” 
Whydontyah use credit?” 
Do your merchants 


99 


trust stran- 
he asked in astonishment. 


“If you are a stranger, whydontyah 
ike yourself known?” 
“T will,” Bakish hastened to inform 
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him, “whenever I meet someone am 
you who cares sufficiently to make 
acquaintance 

The cashier felt the force of the re 
buff and counted out the coin. As 
Bakish placed the currency in _ his 
pocket-book the cashier called him back 
to his cage and sa 

‘“Whydontyah carry your money in 
your vest-poc ket? That’s the latest 
fashion among our folks.” 

Bakish did not think th iggestion 
worth answering, so he walked br 
out of the bank, without looking to the 
right or left. His stay in the town wa 


irritating him. The forlorn state of 
le traits dis 


enriching his 


the tribe and their de picable 


concerted, while it was 


experience. Strolling about at random 


and utterly unaware of his where 
abouts, he saw two women leaning ove} 
the backyard fence, I 


gaged in friendly chat Approaching 


them, he overheard one ask the other 


for a jar to} 


“Gracious me,” came the reply, “jar 


tops! I ain’t got none. Whydontyah 


use corks?” 


He had intended inter them 


viewing 


about the origin and tradition of the 
tribe. Women were usually fully in- 
formed on their ancestors. But this 


refrain put a damper on his 


he continued his stroll without further 


attempt at investigating the mythology 
of the tribe, their history and the main 
currents of their literature. 


Returning to the village, he directed 


his steps to the repair shop he had dis- 
covered, and learned to his unbounded 
joy that his car had finally been 
mended. 

“Whydontyal tay longer?” the 


mechanic said, as he started. 


“When you open a recruiting station 
I will,’ Bakish 
the leading to Ai. 


snapped, as he gained 
road 
He was safe in venturing the state- 
the 


solicit recruits. 


ment, for Whydontyahs do not 
Their ranks are not in- 
time. Over a long 
that 


uniform. 


creased at any 


ars, statistics show 


period of Vy‘ " 
their average population was 
This is fact that 


intermarries 


due to the 
and the sterility of inter- 


breeding sets in. They are not a lovely 


or a loved people. Bakish said: “No 
one seeks them. There are no paved 
roads to their realms. No one will- 


ingly solicits their trade, or territory. 
Stuck in the 


each on 


quagmire of their own 


conceit, them nurses 
the delusion that at the Judgment Day, 


when their quick and dead are punished | 


among 


or rewarded, some Whydontyahian will 
hurl a boomerang in the heavenly court | 
by asking the presiding judge: 


“Whydontyah have a trial by jury?” 





the tribe | 
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| wiping dishes, remarked dryly. 
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his meal, then hurried upstairs. His 
parents listened tensely for what they 
knew would follow. Dode, when dress- 
ing, regarded the bathroom her 
private property, and considered the 
rest of the family as interlopers wholly 
without right. There was an excited 
murmur then Ross’ voice came down 
the stairs in an exasperated roar. 

“All right, all right. I'll get out. 
But I’ve got to shave. What in thunder 
have you been doing ali this time?” 

His father smiled. He knew to what 
frenzy the sweet-tempered Ross had 
been driven. Dode, he reflected, as he 
rose and started helping to clear the 
table, would make an angel throw a fit. 
As the uproar above stairs continued, 
Mrs. Warren bending over the dishpan, 
murmured a despairing, “Oh, I wish 
they wouldn’t.” 

Her husband, polishing plates with a 
man’s exaggerated thoroughness, when 
“Don’t 
listen to it. You couldn’t stop it unless 
you put in another bathroom.” 

His wife straightened up and wiped 
her face with her sleeve. 

“T was thinking yesterday, that we 
will never use that little room we 
planned for a maid and Dode does need 
more closet room so badly. Why 
couldn’t we take part of that little 
room for a closet and make her a bath- 
room out of the rest of it. It would be 
so nice for her to have her own bath.” 

Henry Warren received this startling 
proposal in silence. The dishes done he 
hung up the towels and went at last to 
his belated rest in the swing. But his 
paper lay untouched as he lighted his 
cigar. If Dode got hold of that bath- 
room notion, it was as good as done, 
cost or no cost. And the gutters to the 
roof needed painting and the kitchen 
chimney had to be rebuilt. But with 
two bathrooms, Ross and the rest of 
them could dress in decency instead of 
scurrying around like scared rabbits. 
He suddenly found himself figuring 
costs and realized with an amused 
start that he had virtually accepted the 
idea although he knew he could not 
spare the money. 

With his feet hooked together to 
clear the floor he swung back and 
forth, his reflections puzzled and bitter. 
What ailed the young folks nowadays. 
When he was young they had to behave, 
have a little courtesy and common- 
sense. He wondered a little savagely if 
his own parents had had the same out- 
raged feeling of dismay and protest. 
Surely not. He dismissed these un- 
easy meditations and took up his paper 
but it was now too dark to read and he 
went, blinking at the light, into the 
room, where his wife sat with a pile of 
Ross’ silk hose on her lap. 


as 
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(Continued from page 13) 
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Ross, immaculate and har 
his evening clothes was just 
down the stairs. Ross was hi 
boy and had her dark wavy 
deep blue eyes and easy aif 
disposition. But now 
darkened with a frown and 
proached his father with an 
rassed impatience. 

“Dad, let me have ten 
simply can’t go out with that 
tonight without more 
never know when you start wh: 
will go or what they will do.” 

Henry took out his wallet a: 
fully extracted two five-dollar bi 
took them with a murmured 
thanks and tucked them nonc 
into his vest pocket, as though | 
lars were mere change. It 
Henry suddenly, as he watched 
stroll over to the mantel mir 
smooth his shining hair, that t] 
act told the story of the differe: 
tween the generations. Money 
was something you earned with « 
ty and kept with vigilance, but to | 
it seemed imperative to make thi 
ture of indifference. Indeed lh: 
but recall that when he was earn 
much as Ross received, he had a 
and two babies to care for and was fig 
uring on the stupendous undertaking of 
buying the Fair Avenue lots. But 
was continually out of funds. 

Dode swept down and posed for : 
proval. Her father gasped. Shi 
gone upstairs a little girl in a short 
sport skirt and gay sweater, a | 
hat crushed down on her chestnut 
She stood now tall and slim, wrap; 

a long close dress of green silk. H 
hair, how she did it Henry could not 
imagine, but she had somehow sub 
her curls and her smooth sleek 
with its big fancy comb completed 1! 
effect. 

Ross was all admiration, 
the kid. Gee, Sis, you 
million dollars.” 

Mary Warren eyed her daught: 
silence, but Dode confidently appealed 
to her. F ut 

“Don’t you like it, mother?” Y 

Mrs. Warren in her modest dark 
crepe de Chine, looked gravely at 
daughter. “It’s a little extreme, 
it, Dode? Are you sure you want ‘to 
wear it?” 

“Extreme!” Dode_ shrieked 
laughter. “Oh, mother, you don’t know 
anything about what they wear. \W 
this dress is slow stuff compared w 
some of them. Isn’t it, Ross?” 

Ross assented heartily. It was 
markable, Henry thought, how unii F] 
the two of them were in their censu 
of their parents. They might war w 
one another on every other subject u 


his 


ao 


money Vi 








“Hi, 
look 


lo 
lik 
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sun but on that they were as 


ther and mother simply did not 


g back on his own youth, he 
that he too had been arrogant. 
You e supposed, always was. But 
ever felt, or at least expressed, 
lesale condemnation, this com 
yn for everything his parents 


it then life, as he and Mary 
had been amazingly simple 
1 to the complex affair that 
ted the children. In the old 


be honest, kind, and industrious, 
oy simple pleasures and _ be 
was sufficient. But now, man- 
ocabulary, ideals, dress, pleas- 
ill were changed. The children 
1 world that seemed at times 
alien. 
a hot summer and the heat 


daily more intense and trying. | 


the best natured became irritable. 


Henry Warren coming home one swel- 





\ 
I 


SOR aap 


you want me to be another 


noon, found Dode at the table 
idly breakfasting on an_ iced 
Her fatigue and dark-ringed 


idded to the discomfort which her 
felt and breaking |] 
he gave voice to his disapproval 
te hours and incessant going. 
\t the utterance of his mild reproof, 
ode exploded into fury. 


sut what do you want me to do? Do 
Jennie Gar- 
Shall I help mother wash the 

shes and then sit on the porch swing 
| make guest towels for my Hope 
t?” Hope Chest! Her disgust al- 

t unvoiced her. The angry flame in 
cheeks rivalled the enduring car- 
of her rouge; her eyes burned 
a blue light. “And every after- 
at four o’clock I can go for the 
ail and once a week we will all go 
ind in hand to the movies and stay 
the comedy. Oh—.” She rose 


bruptly, gathering the folds of her 
negligé about her with a tragic gesture 


|, leaving her overturned chair where 
id fallen, she went to the stairway 
though escaping a dread fate. Half- 
y up she paused. 

“If you knew anything about things 
all, Dad, you would be thankful. 
1 don’t know the things I might do— 
m acting rather decent if you ask 

3ut of course, everything I do is 
vrong.” 

Her father took her words back with 

through the reeking streets to the 
e. Well, perhaps he and mother 
ensure the children too much. But, 
George, it was even. What did he 
mother ever do any more that was 
They were criticized at every 
the house, their income, their 

, their every move, the way they 
athed, ate, spoke. He almost snorted 
h indignation as he unlocked the 


or and went into the stale, hot room. | 


1is habit of 
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Well, he guessed he and mother had 
the same complaint to make. Every- 
thing the children did was all wrong 
too. He hung up his hat and went 
about with explosive energy putting up 
the windows. Then he sat down at his 
desk. A sudden wave of sorrow swept 
him. Wrong, everything was wrong. 
The whole world was wrong. 

He saw Dode, little Dode, looking up 
at him with blue eyes full of admiration 
and love. How she did dote on her 
daddy. Everything he did was all right. 
How she would come to him in happy 
confidence no matter what happened. 
“You fix it, daddy.” But those dear 


| days were gone, he thought ruefully, as 
| he blinked some suspicious moisture out 
| of his eyes. There was no use for daddy 


now save for the cash he could put up 
and the best he could do that way was 
never enough. 

The phrase that had haunted him 
came back again. Port of call. That 
was all home was to Dode and Ross. 
Just a place where they coaled up and 
got fresh water and left as soon as they 
could. Port of call. He faced the fact 
soberly and accepted it with bitterness. 
Port of call. The home into which he 
and Mary had put their lives, the home 
of their love and hope—why they had 
lived only for the children. All that 
they hoped and planned was for Dode 
and Ross. And it had all failed. Dode 
and Ross did not care. He whitened a 
little, sitting there before his golden- 
oak desk, his head down. It was ter- 
rible to think that those you loved so 
dearly could grow so hard and indiffer- 
ent, so careless and self-centered. Port 
of call. There you had it in a nut- 
shell. Port of call. 


C= Sunday in August, Henry War- 
ren was placidly perambulating 
about the yard. He was very happy. He 
enjoyed ae: He liked the lying in 
bed until eight o’clock, the slow dressing 
and shaving, the breakfast out on the 
side porch. He found a blessed satis- 
faction in rambling about the yard 
waiting for mother to finish dressing so 
they could go together to Sunday school. 
Here was Mary now. Coming out in 
her thin voile, shaking out her hand- 
kerchief and putting on her gloves. He 
smiled in admiration and affection as he 
met her and together they walked 
slowly down the street to the church. 
It was hot when they came out after 
the morning service and Henry thought 
longingly of the cool pleasantness of 
their flower-scented house with the cur- 
tains blowing in the breeze. Tired and 
warm they went home and when they 
reached the house met Ross and Dode 
just leaving in the car. 
“What now?” asked their father a 
little sternly. 
Dode waved an ingratiating hand. “A 
lunch out at the club for Stella Wav- 
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erly. They got it up at the la 
She goes away on the two-ter 
Ross, we are late now.” 

They dashed on down the 
Henry and Mary entered th. 
But its sweet order had been s 
arrayed. The children had 
found the porch too hot and ha 
in the dining-room. The ren 
their breakfast still lay on t} 4 
amid a disheveled pile of pag 
the Sunday paper. Its multit 
sheets were strewn clear int 
parlor. The upstairs gave furt 
dence of a hasty departure. Hen 
his coat with a sigh of reli 





though he thought longingly i 
swing on the side porch, he he ‘ 
wife restore the house to its 
order and get dinner. There bein; f 


the two of them it was soon ov 
with a feeling that he had earn 
Sunday rest he went to his sv ‘ 
peace. 

It was after five when the cl : 2 
returned. Their father met them 
garage. 

“Well,” he said, in what he hop: | 
an amiable tone, “Mother wants to 5 \ 
and see Aunt Let if you can spar 
car.” 

Dode on her quick way to the | 
turned and waved a slim white 
with airy indifference. 

“Take the little old bus. It m 
nothing in my short life. Joe Wir . 
is coming to take me out to Carlyl 
He has a car what is a car. I don’t 
want your little old car.” 

She went on in her jaunty self 
ficiency. Henry turned to Ross, b 
ing his sleek dark head over a 

“Well, son?” 

Ross clicked the lamp carefully 
threw the cloth he had been using 
corner and gave a shrug. 

“Well, Bill West and I were g 
over to Claremont to a date with 
girls over there, but of course if 
want the car it is all off.” 

Henry felt like laying his 
lordship over his knee, but with 
patience he could muster took out 
watch. 

“What time do you want to sta 

“Not later than quarter to seven 

“All right, we will be back her« 
six thirty, sharp.” He raised his vo 
Come on, mother, we’ll ride out and 
hello to Aunt Let anyway.” 

Mrs. Warren came hurrying acr 
the yard, but with her foot on the 
of the car stopped to call back. 

“There’s salad in the icebox and so 
cold meat and tomatoes. And I baked 
cake, chocolate.” 

Dode poised on the side porch bro 
in with a rush. 

“Don’t mention food to me. We ha 
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g all afternoon and they 
n at Carlyle’s.”’ 

ge the door of the car shut 


vife, Henry thought angrily 


as the usual way. Buy food, 

ot kitchen cooking it and then 
to eat it. Yet if they didn’t 
ere would be no end of a row 


mother could just hold down 
ery bill to what was actually 


1 they could save a lot. He 
is head out to look down the 
he started to back out. Clear 
ys. With deliberate care he 


e car down the drive and half 
pped again to look. Ross with 
mptuous for 
caution told him to “go on.” 
rolled the car out on the street 
to face east he saw out of 
er of his eye a large and pow- 
car turn corner and 
n upon them. He heard him 
e a huge grunt as the wheel 
m in the belt, then the tinkle of 
his head struck the windshield 


wave such exag 


ort the 


the last of mother, he thought, 


ew no more. 


N he 
land being dexterously attended 


came to he was in his own 


town’s most brilliant young sur- 
ose clever fingers seemed to be 


f tungsten steel beneath their vel 
and who wrought his implac 
vith flesh and bone and muscle 
relentless and uncanny speed. 

he was through and Henry War 

into the bed 

Norris held a glass to his lips. 


id been eased down 


Well,” he said admiringly, “I’ll tell 
world the old man is a pretty good 
Ro white and exhausted by his 
re in the ordeal smiled shakily. “He 
; good stuff.” 
[Their admiration was sweet to 
enry’s ears and he took it with him 


to the oblivion into which an all-en 
fing sleep immediately snatched him. 
awakened that it 
late, the window opposite the bed 
ed blankly grey against the velvet 
kness of the night. But Ross, dis- 
veled, his pale face sharp with anx- 
his fine silk shirt blood-spattered, 
sat by the bed. He smiled with re- 
as his father’s gaze met his own. 
‘Wake, dad? 
‘All right, I guess,” Henry Warren 
i tentatively, adding furiously as his 
nd cleared, “How’s your mother?” 
‘Mother. Oh, she’s all right.” 


When he he saw 


9.) 


How do you feel? 


(he response was suspiciously ready. 


nry summoned all his’ strength. 
on’t you try to fool me. I want the 
ith. Did it kill her?” 

‘Kill her? No. Honest, dad, 
n't a scratch. Regular miracle. 


she 


Of 


urse she was all shaken up but the 


octor gave her something to quiet her 
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ha she . isiee ( \ é 
with her \ re 20 
Wow! 

“What a 

“Three ril x ind both bone i! 
your right arn ind a ile Of a cut OF 
your nead, took ter tit ¢ to ClOSseé 
and a peac! of a | l n vou ummy 
Gee, dad, you De f ! greer 
for a year.” 

Ross crossed the ( i rr t 
care and opening the ( ed ¢ 
tiously down the 

“He’s awake 

As he came bac to the r é 


looked at hin 


‘Too bad about y 

Ros looke 10 I € DiOO pal 
tered front and eeves, el miled 
affectionately 

“You certain y did bDieed a over me 
didn’t you? But it ght.” 

The door is pushed back and Dode 
entered. She had taken off her dre 
and put on a kimono. Over its silky 
sheen she had Dp] e generou 
folds of one of he mothe big blue 
gingham aprons Het Tull eeve 
were pinned back exposing the hite 
thinness of her arm Her hair was 
dragged back by a comb and across the 


enduring color of her rouge there lay 


black smudge. While from under the 
perfect arch of her brows, the wide 
frightened eye f the little Dode of 
long ago looked out 

Henry who had not mpered in the 
doctor’s hands felt his own lashes grow 
wet at the terro ( ! e dear 
eye 

She carried her mothe arge tray 
and on its wide expanse rested a solitary 
bowl. She came up to the bedside and 
looked down at her father 

“The doctor said, he said, that you 
could have some oup when you woke 
up if you wanted it. Do you, daddy?” 


Her desi overwhelmed him 


re to serve 


tentative effort to rise on 


and he made a 


one elbow but sank back white-lipped. 
“Wait, dad.” 
He felt Ross slip an arm under the 
pillow. 
“There, that’s all right. I'll hold you 
—and Dode will feed you.’ 
F one could be in Heaven with three 
broken ribs, an arm in splints, a 


throbbing head and a mid-section that 


made breathing an agony, Henry was 


sure he was there. To feel the love 
and care of his children was delight. 
The soup which Dode fed him with 
tearful and tender awkwardness was 
nectar itself. His eyes dwelt lovingly 
on the dear face so near his own. As 
he took the last drop of soup, Dode 
gulped and dropped the spoon. 
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“Dad!” she cried, “Dad, we thought 
you were dead.” 

With his left hand Henry 
| feebly the chestnut crown. 
“There, 
Dode wiped her eyes on the spread 


{and sat up. 


there, honey.” 


“But you are all right, aren’t you 
| dad?” 
Her eyes, those dear little girl eyes 


= ‘ 
| which Henry Warren could never bear 


|to see frightened or full of tears, 
| begged him for reassurance. He re- 
| sponded nobly. 

| “Sure, Dode, dad’s all right. I'll be 
| back on the old job in no time.” 

| She jumped up with a smile. “No 
| you won’t,” she declared gayly. “Ross 


jand I are running things now and we 
| are going to take wonderful care of you. 
| And just as soon as you are strong 
enough, you and mother must go away 
| somewhere and get good and well.” 

| Ross smiled in “Sure, we'll 
|see to everything, dad.” 


assent, 


Henry smiled back into their affec- 
tionate eyes. He could feel their love, 
| soft, warm and caressing wrapping him 
with bliss unspeakable. It was almost 
overpowering. He closed his eyes 
wearily. In the confusion of pain and 
emotion one thought emerged. Port of 
call. He frowned in resentful rejection. 
He did not want that now. Not with 
this consciousness of the chil- 
dren's loving care. No, not port of call. 
“Does it 


sweet 


At the frown Dode sighed, 
hurt, daddy?” 

Ross moved from the bed, “I'll give 
him another dose of that medicine. 
The doctor said he might have it if he 
| needed it.” 
| Henry felt Dode’s fresh lips 
away the frown, then her hand, 
soft, slipped into his with gentle eager- 
ness as though to assure him that even 
into the dark mists of pain she would 
The glass in Ross’ hand 
clicked against his teeth. He drank 
the slightly sweetish dose. As he sank 
into the awaiting stupor another phrase 
leaped into his mind. Home—a harbor— 
Home—a harbor of love. It filled him 
with delight and conviction. Home, the 
harbor of love. The joy of it was like 
fire in his veins. He murmured the 
words aloud and heard Dode’s anxious 
exclamation. 


kiss 
velvet 


go with him. 














“He is delirious.” 

Henry tried in vain to raise his eye- 
lids and tell them of the phrase and 
his delight. As in a dream he heard 
Ross say tenderly. 

“No, he is asleep.” 

How dear they were; how kind. As 
he drifted away, cradled by their love 
into exquisite dreamless sleep, he re- 
peated the phrase: 





“Home, the harbor of love.” 


patted | 
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STOP! Right Hi: 


For America’s unrivaled select 
Opening Choruses, Minstreland C, 
Songs, Jokes, Gags, Posters, M 
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Show,’’‘*When 
Cork Is King,’’ Crossfire Comebacks, and B] 
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plete layout from start to finish to put ona! 
up-to-date minstrel show. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are know 
where. Established 49 years. Sendior 1925 Cate 


T.S. DENISON & CO. 
623 South Wabash Ave., Dept. 166 . Chicago, ' 
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Perhaps would appreciate 
report of the Toronto convent 
interspersed with many inter 
pictures—This, the first Rotary 
convention held in Canada and 
having the largest attendan 


9187. WE 


have a limited supply of the 1924 
convention proceedings books 
cloth bound, gold lettered 
book you would be proud to hav 
in your library—containing a n 
complete report of all convent: 
sessions—speeches, resolutions, | 
nances. The official conventi 
program—the name of every 
woman and child who registe: 
—9187 of them—and many othe 
very interesting items. You will 
read it through many times 
while they last the price is $2 
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Cuicaco, Ixi., U.S. A. 
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Of the 100,000 Rotarians in the world, I don't believe there is 2 


single one but could in some way profit by accepting the offer I 


about to make. 


qi 
fi 
ly 
I¢ 


you are connected with a business of any kind, a church, a 
ige or a School, you can very profitably mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this page, or send me a post card. 


And there YOUR 


obligation ENDS and MINE BEGINS. Will you DO it? 
JOS. A. OSWALD, General Manager 


By the use of the Rotospeed and the 
eed Plan Anderson Brothers, 
liet, Ill, (grocers) doubled 

- business in four months. 

rcorge Kk. Birely & Sons of Fred- 

rick, Maryland,  (manufactur- 

ers) increased their sales more than 
$25,000 in a year with their Roto 


speed 

I - ; 
\nother user saved $1,000 in print 
ing cost. 

\nother user earned more than six 


times the cost of his Rotospeed from 
a single day’s work. 

I am telling you these things because 
[ want you to understand that my 
offer is not an empty one. It may 
be worth thousands of dollars to you. 
It may enable you to double your 
business. It may save you a great 
deal of time and money, If it doesn’t 
you won’t pay me a cent, nor take 
any risk, nor put yourself under the 
slightest obligation. 


I Manufacture the 
ROTOSPFED 
STENCIL DOUPLICATOR 


This machine does several things 
ind it does them all well. 


ROTOSPEED'S New 
ART and IDEA SERVICE 


It prints form letters—exact dupli 
cates of typewritten originals at a 


remarkal ily low cost. 


Saves Printing Bills 

The Kotospeed also prints folders, 
circulars, price lists, menus and bul 
letins. It does this work without the 
use of type, without cuts, without 
trouble and without delay 

It will print a complete typewritten 
letter, illustrated if you wish, with a 
facsimile signature, all in one opera 
tion. 


How It Operates 


Simply write the letter or other mat 
ter on a stencil sheet, either with 
typewriter or by hand—attach it to 
the machine and turn the handle 
that’s all. The copies are clean, clear, 
sharp, exact duplicates of the orig 
inal. 

You can run 20 or 1,000 copies on 
3 x 5 inch 


card to an 8!4x16 inch sheet. 


any size paper, from a 


The Rotospeed will probably Save 
vou half of your printing bills and 
92% of the cost of form letters. 


How It Earns Money 
The Rotospeed is being used by manufac- 
ers to send out stimulating letters to their 
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JOS. A. OSWALD, Gen’! Manager 
The Rotospeed Co. Dayton, Ohio 
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KARDEX INSTITUTE 


—and Your Public cAccountant 


Eight of every ten business ventures fail within 
thirty years. Many are lost only through lack of 
good accounting. 

Engage a Certified Public Accountant. Use his 
services regularly. It is one safeguard against loss 
and failure. 

The accountant works with facts. The Kardex 
Institute, teaching how to secure and use facts for 
business control, makes the accountant’s work 
more fruitful of results. Time and expense aresaved. 

Register with the Kardex Institute. Its million 
dollar endowment provides for the researches of a 
staff of experts in every branch of management. 
Their monthly reports cover the new discoveries 
in business methods. 

Business men registered with the Institute may 
also use the personal service of members of its 
staff by correspondence or conference upon busi- 
ness problems. 

Under the terms of the endowment, to permit a 
more general distribution among executives and 
future executives, a nominal registration fee of 
$5.00 is established for six months’ service. Register 
your name and business today. 

KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
592 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Street, New York City 
LONDON » PARIS + BERLIN +» TORONTO 
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